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Letters may have been 
shortened because of 
space. Some names 
may have been changed 

Irish initiative 

A conference on ‘Marxist perspec¬ 
tives for Irish society’ was hosted by 
Limerick Marxist Reading Group last 
weekend. 

This very welcome initiative 
brought together representatives of 
the Socialist Party and the Socialist 
Workers Party, as well as a number 
of other political activists and aca¬ 
demics. It showed the potential for 
regroupment on a revolutionary basis 
and how easily barriers can be broken 
down when comrades are involved in 
serious debate. 

The positive response to the call 
for papers meant that it was a very 
packed agenda. In fact some ses¬ 
sions had speakers on very divergent 
subjects, which created unfortunate 
confusion. However, it is fair to say 
that it also reflected the fact that the 
organisers wanted to have an inclu¬ 
sive approach. 

The main themes focused on the 
current crisis, with speakers from 
the SWP and SP, together with Hillel 
Ticktin, who spoke on the global cri¬ 
sis and its relevance for Ireland. 

I unfortunately missed the first 
day, but it seemed to have gone very 
well. Kieran Allen of the SWP had 
been the opening speaker with a talk 
on the Irish economic crash and the 
global recession. There were also a 
number of other sessions on the de¬ 
mise of the Celtic tiger, as well as 
a discussion on both historical and 
contemporary socialism in Ireland. 

Saturday began with a talk by 
Dave Hill of University of Middlesex 
on privatisation in education. He em¬ 
phasised particularly the need for a 
united Marxist response to the current 
attacks. Dave was a candidate for the 
Trade Union and Socialist Coalition 
(Tusc) in the last election and told 
me afterwards that he had been sym¬ 
pathetic to the CPGB application to 
join Tusc and was against all bans 
and exclusions. 

Clare Daly of the Socialist Party 
spoke on what she termed the “ideo¬ 
logical underpinning” of privatisation 
in Ireland. She addressed the current 
crisis and the full-frontal attack on 
the working class, including the as¬ 
sault on public services and semi¬ 
state bodies. Her main solution for 
the workers’ movement was to de¬ 
fend such services - while fighting 
for public ownership under workers’ 
control. She wanted to make clear 
that the Socialist Party has an inter¬ 
nationalist, not a nationalist, agenda 
and that Joe Higgins MEP has taken 
the lead in fighting for a European¬ 
wide fightback. 

Other debates included an inter¬ 
esting talk on modernism in Ireland 
by Sinead Kennedy of the SWP and 
an unexpectedly controversial dis¬ 
cussion on use and exchange value 
and the dynamics of capitalism by 
Conleth Hussey. 

Hillel Ticktin was the last speaker 
of the conference. He explored the 
various theories around the present 
crisis and argued that the decision 
to impose massive cuts was a con¬ 
scious one by the bourgeoisie. It is 
premised on their determination to 
control the working class and prevent 
a repeat of the militancy of the 1960s 
and 1970s. They are taking a major 
risk in imposing this crackdown, both 
because of the deflationary effects 
and because of the mass resistance 
it is bound to provoke. But, accord¬ 
ing to their rationale, there is no 
choice. Keynesianism does not ap¬ 
pear to be an option, as it would mean 
stimulating the economy and thereby 
strengthening the working class. In 
these circumstances it makes no sense 


for the left to call for nationalisation. 
A call for socialism is the only real 
option. 

The debate that followed was 
stimulating and saw a range of views. 
There was a dispute about the im¬ 
pact of the falling rate of profit on the 
turn to finance capital in the 1970s. 
Others questioned the belief that the 
bourgeoisie were acting collectively 
and consciously. There was also a 
discussion about the relationship 
between finance and industrial capi¬ 
talism. Comrade Ticktin welcomed 
the different arguments and stressed 
the vital role of controversy and sharp 
differences in the Marxist movement. 

At the beginning of the day I 
raised the need for the left to take 
the initiative to build a mass revo¬ 
lutionary party. Anti-cuts campaigns 
are not enough. A number of people 
approached me privately afterwards 
to agree with me on this. 

The SWP and Socialist Party have 
at least agreed to join forces in a com¬ 
mon slate for the general election. 
Its political programme has yet to be 
revealed, but one SP member told me 
that the SWP had objected to includ¬ 
ing a call for socialism. It seems it 
has still to learn the lessons from all 
the failed ‘lowest common denomi¬ 
nator’ unity projects. The platform of 
the People Before Profit campaign, 
within which the SWP is the lead¬ 
ing force, is woefully inadequate and 
barely mentions the word ‘capital¬ 
ism’, never mind ‘socialism’. 

Events like Limerick need to be 
replicated. We need to take ourselves 
seriously as Marxists and seek out 
debate on the highest level. We must 
change or become inconsequential. 
Coming together to discuss and act 
as revolutionaries would be a major 
step forward. It would give the work¬ 
ing class some hope, leadership and 
inspiration. And at this time, when 
workers are facing unprecedented at¬ 
tacks, such inspiration is vital. 

Anne Me Shane 
Cork 

Grandiose? 

Clive Power’s ironic barb aimed at the 
current CPGB is misplaced (Letters, 
October 28). 

Comrade Power notes our com¬ 
ment in the ‘Our history’ series about 
Sylvia Pankhurst’s “mischievously 
misnamed” Communist Party (British 
Section of the Third International), 
to the effect that it was “neither a 
Communist Party nor the British 
section of the Third International” 
(‘Two open letters’, October 21). He 
remarks: “I’m sure that no-one nowa¬ 
days would be pretentious and gran¬ 
diose enough to call themselves the 
‘Communist Party of Great Britain’ 
when we have no more than an as¬ 
sortment of left groups, would they?” 

Clearly comrade Power has never 
read our ‘What we fight for’ column 
(pll of every issue and prominent¬ 
ly featured on our website), which 
describes our “central aim” (first 
bullet point) as the organisation of 
communists and revolutionary social¬ 
ists into “a Communist Party”. The 
second bullet point explains: “The 
Provisional Central Committee or¬ 
ganises members of the Communist 
Party, but there exists no real 
Communist Party today.” 

By coincidence, the same issue 
of the Weekly Worker that contained 
the ‘Our history’ comment also fea¬ 
tured a report by myself of the previ¬ 
ous weekend’s aggregate of CPGB 
members, which was discussing our 
revised Draft programme. I quoted 
the remarks of CPGB national organ¬ 
iser Mark Fischer, who “reminded 
comrades that, even after its adop¬ 
tion, the new draft would remain just 
that - a draft. The document is in¬ 
tended as a CPGB proposal to be put 


before a future founding congress of a 
Communist Party. We are absolutely 
clear that the current CPGB does not 
constitute such a party, which must 
be created by the coming together of 
the most advanced militants, most of 
whom are currently members of the 
various left groups” (‘A programme 
to unite all Marxists’, October 21). 

We, the former “Leninists of the 
CPGB”, rose to the challenge cre¬ 
ated by the liquidation of the ‘of¬ 
ficial’ Communist Party in 1991 to 
reclaim the name, ‘Communist Party 
of Great Britain’, from a body which, 
as comrade Power accurately states, 
was “not communist for the large ma¬ 
jority of its existence”. We regarded 
this as a service to the revolutionary 
movement as a whole, preventing the 
best and most accurate name of the 
party our class needs falling into the 
hands of another gang of opportunists 
in the future. That title is now avail¬ 
able for a future Communist Party. 

The problem is not the fact that 
a small group of comrades has safe¬ 
guarded the CPGB name, but the fact 
that there are no moves at all by the 
“assortment of left groups” to emu¬ 
late the achievement of 1920 that is 
being drawn out by the ‘Our history’ 
series - uniting all the best militants 
in a single Marxist party, as this paper 
campaigns to bring about week after 
week. Where does comrade Power 
stand on that issue? 

Peter Manson 
South London 

In between 

In response to Ben Lewis (Letters, 
October 28), I would say that if the 
Communist Party of Germany (KPD) 
had been formed before 1917, during 
an earlier phase in the revolutionary 
period, then its existence could have 
been more justifiable. 

German workers did look to the 
Russian Revolution as a model, but 
did they look to the Bolsheviks or 
the Menshevik Internationalists? 
Along with the Left Socialist 
Revolutionaries, the Mis won the 
soviet elections in 1918, which the 
Bolsheviks - having lost majority po¬ 
litical support from the working class 
- reacted to with Milrevcom takeover 
substitutions, gangster-style shut¬ 
downs and Cheka arrests. In short, 
there were Bolshevik coups, but not 
in 1917. 

The insulting slogan, ‘Moscow 
dictatorship’, was quite valid. I don’t 
have extensive information on all the 
figures of the Independent Social 
Democracy (USPD) centre, just that 
the likes of Theodor Liebknecht and 
Georg Ledebour were hostile to both 
the Social Democratic Party and the 
KPD/Comintem. They were consist¬ 
ent realos. 

To say that the USPD was “an 
outstanding role model for left poli¬ 
tics today” actually says more about 
today’s situation than the more rev¬ 
olutionary situation back then. On 
the left, the participatory econo¬ 
mists have called for a Participatory 
Socialist International, but let us not 
forget the call from Hugo Chavez for 
a Fifth Socialist International (damn 
delays) and, more importantly, the 
potential for a new workers’ inter¬ 
national in between the two propos¬ 
als (ie, ideologically positioned like 
the International Working Union of 
Socialist Parties) as a result of bold 
initiative on the part of Die Linke’s 
international commission, headed by 
Oskar Lafontaine. 

Jacob Richter 
email 

No to unity 

On Sunday November 1 around 400 
students and lecturers (mainly the 
former) filled King’s College Strand 


campus to attend the Education Ac¬ 
tivist Network conference. EAN is 
the latest ‘broad front’ group of the 
Socialist Workers Party in the student 
movement following the short-lived 
experience of Another Education Is 
Possible and, before that, Student 
Respect. 

The event was backed by the 
National Union of Students and a 
number of individual student unions. 
With students bussed in from around 
the country, the turnout was very en¬ 
couraging, as was the fact that this 
conference could bring together the 
student left as a whole. The student 
movement suffers from the very same 
problems as its ‘adult’ organisations: 
sectarianism, a narrow and uninspir¬ 
ing vision and a near-criminal dupli¬ 
cation of activist effort. 

We now have five student ‘broad 
front’ campaigns with almost identi¬ 
cal politics, activism and focus. The 
only thing that really distinguishes 
them from one another is the particu¬ 
lar group or set of groups pulling the 
wires behind the scenes: EAN (SWP); 
Youth Fight for Jobs (Socialist Party 
in England and Wales); National 
Coalition Against Fees and Cuts 
(Workers Power and the Alliance 
for Workers’ Liberty), Progressive 
Students (Socialist Action) and the 
Coalition of Resistance (Counterfire). 

Encouragingly, all the above 
groups were present, which allowed 
the possibility of a proper and frank 
discussion about how to, as a first 
step, get these campaigns together 
- even on the woefully poor politics 
they currently espouse. Yet a cursory 
glance at the timetable made clear 
that the SWP wished to preserve its 
sect interests, as opposed to that of 
the movement. As with previous such 
student ‘conferences’, we saw key¬ 
note speeches from ‘big name’ MPs, 
trade unionists, left academics and 
NUS officers. Then we were split up 
into ‘workshops’ before finally com¬ 
ing together again for an incredibly 
pinched session on the network’s ac¬ 
tual politics and leadership. 

The current rightward trend of the 
SWP is obvious from a quick look 
atEAN’s ‘Defend Education’motion 
passed at the conference. It does not 
contain any demand for free education 
or grants set at a level for students 
to live decent lives. This reflects the 
fact that the SWP is currently do¬ 
ing ‘united front work’ with Labour 
Students and the NUS bureaucracy 
(ie, letting these forces write its pro¬ 
gramme). Now is the “wrong time” 
to argue for free education, appar¬ 
ently. In justifying the omission of 
such demands and opposition to the 
Communist Students motion calling 
for an open fight for socialism, one 
SWP activist even invoked the words 
of John Rees, the recently decamped 
SWP leader: “It’s not about what we 
in this room think, but the millions 
out there.” Yes, comrade, that ap¬ 
proached really worked out well in 
Respect, didn’t it? The SWP want “the 
broadest possible unity” in the fight 
against “Tory cuts” - disappointed Lib 
Dem voters, Labourites and so on. 
This means pretending to have their 
politics - at least until they are behind 
closed doors or in SWP meetings ... 

A combination of this opportunism 
and sectarianism saw a farcical final 
session. In response to amendments 
from the NCAFC and the Coalition 
of Resistance regarding a merger of 
the existing campaigns, and differ¬ 
ent amendments from Communist 
Students and Workers Power talking 
about the need to convene an open, 
democratic conference in the new 
year, the SWP put forward its own 
spoiler amendment to the motion. 

Desperate to justify not taking 
unity seriously, leading SWP stu¬ 
dents and lecturers alike insisted that 
what we need is a “network” open to 


as many forces as possible, that is. 
According to SWPer Sean Vernell, 
“It’s not about uniting the left - we 
need to get that idea out of our heads.” 

It goes without saying that CS 
amendments on the need to unite 
around Marxist politics, to fight for 
free education and a living grant (at 
least £300 per week) and to combat the 
ideology of the capitalist cuts with our 
own socialist alternative were soundly 
defeated. However, an amendment 
from Simon Hardy of Workers Power 
committing EAN to supporting the 
“free education bloc” at the NUS/ 
UCU demonstration on November 10 
was passed. We will see whether the 
SWP actually bother with this though. 
Also encouraging was the fact that 
many of the comrades present from 
NCAFC voted for our amendment. 
The meeting finished with a very poor 
political statement and the continua¬ 
tion of a situation where the student 
left has competing campaigns all es¬ 
sentially singing from the same hymn 
sheet. The SWP are fully in control: 
all of ‘their people’ were elected onto 
the new steering committee, although 
with no open count and no publishing 
of the actual votes each candidate re¬ 
ceived, we cannot tell how some of the 
far-left candidates, like CS’s Callum 
Williamson, actually fared at all. 

At the end leading SWP student 
Mark Bergfeld got very excited about 
“bringing France to Britain” and do¬ 
ing what they did in 1968. Either from 
the need to cover for the narrowness 
of the EAN statement, or simply 
through confusion, he then talked 
about the need for a “vision of an al¬ 
ternative education and society” - just 
what the CS amendment (admittedly 
somewhat more specifically) that he 
and his comrades voted down minutes 
earlier had proposed. 

Ben Bawerk 
London 

Murderers 

On October 20, casual railway work¬ 
ers were demonstrating at Avellaneda 
Station in Buenos Aires for the right 
to be hired permanently and to join 
the railway workers’ union (Union 
Ferroviaria or UF). 

Before violence broke out, UF lead¬ 
ers in Avellaneda had vowed it would 
stop the outsourced workers and the 
activists from blocking the railroad 
tracks. In the past, pickets have 
stopped trains from running and the 
union complains that they then have 
to “deal with complaints by commut¬ 
ers”. The UF, which is headed by the 
old guard Peronist Jose Pedraza, is 
currently involved in the management 
of the railway system, which is heavi¬ 
ly subsidised by the state. The railway 
workers’ union has been accused of 
pocketing state subsidies by outsourc¬ 
ing cheap labour to companies that it 
also controls. 

About 120 members of the Peronist 
Union Youth, armed with clubs, were 
filmed approaching the pickets. Faced 
with superior numbers, the demon¬ 
strators tried to retreat, but were pur¬ 
sued. Witnesses say that two, possibly 
three, of the thugs then pulled revolv¬ 
ers and began firing at the workers. 
Two workers received non-critical 
wounds. But a bullet pierced the 
liver of 23-year-old Mariano Fer- 
reyra, who died. Young Mariano was 
a militant of the Workers Party (Par- 
tido Obrera), the Argentine section of 
the Coordinating Committee for the 
Refoundation of the Fourth Interna¬ 
tional. The response of the working 
class in Buenos Aires and other cit¬ 
ies was an instantaneous outbreak of 
strikes and mass demonstrations. 

The comrades of PO will maintain the 
struggle for justice. Messages of soli¬ 
darity can be sent to http://po.org.ar. 
Gino Molinari 
email 
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SCOTLAND _ 

How did it 
come to this? 


T he trial of Tommy and Gail 
Sheridan (see report, p4) throws 
into stark relief the present-day 
fragmentation of the Scottish left. 

The high water mark of the Scottish 
Socialist Party was just seven years 
ago: six MSPs elected in the Scottish 
parliamentary elections of May 2003. 
The SSP had stormed a highly visible 
arena from which to agitate for their 
politics. From Colin Fox hurdling the 
barrier at his Edinburgh count to Rosie 
Kane’s republican message displayed 
on the palm of her hand at the swear¬ 
ing-in ceremony, the new representa¬ 
tives who joined Tommy Sheridan’s 
previously solo sojourn at Flolyrood 
were soon making a mark on the con¬ 
sciousness of millions of Scots. 

Today the same individuals 
now face each other as antagonists 
across a courtroom, fighting to assert 
differing versions of the slow-burning, 
18-month split of the SSP between 
the autumn of 2004 and the summer 
of 2006. Still household names in 
Scotland, but now more akin to 
reality TV celebrities than militants 
of socialist principle. A metaphor 
which Tommy Sheridan made into 
reality when he entered the Celebrity 
big brother house in January 2009. 

If nothing else, the departure 
from the SSP of the Committee for a 
Workers’ International, the Socialist 
Workers Party, Tommy Sheridan and 
a majority of the party’s regional 
organisers in August 2006 has proven 
that a united socialist movement - even 
on the basis of an opportunistic petty 
nationalism - is worth more than the 
sum of its separate parts. 

Over the last four years, in election 
after election, the results for the SSP 
and Solidarity have generally been 
equally derisory - although the handful 
of results edging above 1% (or 2% in 
the case of Tommy Sheridan’s forays 
back into electoral politics) have been 
hailed as the glimmers of the new dawn. 
The SSP does have a single councillor, 
Jim Bollan, in Scottish National Party- 
controlled West Dunbartonshire (he has 
suffered two periods of suspension 
from the council, having been accused 
of swearing). 

The single Solidarity councillor, 
Ruth Black - elected in Glasgow in 
the council elections of May 2007, the 
first conducted under PR - defected 
to the Labour Party a few months 
later. She, as it happens, is currently 
suspended by the Labour Party - not, 
as in the case of Jim Bollan, for the 
pursuit of class-struggle politics using 
colourful language, but for “financial 
irregularities”. 

The number of activists of the 
two organisations has also shrunk 
compared with 2006. True, the SSP’s 
claimed membership of 3,000 back 
then did not really reflect the number 
of individuals prepared to stump up 
a regular membership fee, let alone 
deliver leaflets or stand behind stalls. 
Nevertheless, the party was able to 
mobilise sufficient forces to maintain 
a public presence across the central 
belt and to a surprising extent even as 
far afield as the Highlands and Islands. 

In 2010 the combined membership 
of the SSP and Solidarity is probably not 
much more than 500. Unsurprisingly, 
neither is able to project itself as 
effectively as before. A partial exception 
needs to be made for the youth wing of 
the SSP, which was involved in a lively 
picket of the Vodafone office in Glasgow 
last Saturday protesting against the tax- 
dodging antics of the transnational. 


The tragedy of the SSP split 
is magnified in the face of the 
coalition government’s assault on 
public services and public sector 
workers. Edinburgh’s 20,000-strong 
demonstration against the cuts on 
October 23 was the largest by far 
across Britain. However, the size of 
the turnout owed very little to the 
organised left. It was the Scottish TUC 
that called the demonstration and the 
STUC and public service unions that 
mobilised support. 

The SWP promotes the Right to 
Work campaign in Scotland in a rather 
lacklustre fashion, including a meeting 
addressed by Chris Bambery after 
the October 23 demonstration. It at 
least lists contacts for Glasgow and 
Edinburgh on its website. The National 
Shop Stewards Network - supported 
mainly by the Socialist Party in 
England and Wales and its Committee 
for a Workers’ International - has an 
even more limited profile north of 
border, with only a couple of Scottish 
representatives on its large steering 
committee. 

More effectively, the October 23 
demonstration was supported by the 
parties that in effect constitute the 
Scottish political establishment - the 
Scottish Labour Party and Scottish 
National Party. The backing of these 
parties also speaks to the lack of 
militancy of the mainstream anti-cuts 
campaign. Scottish Labour leader Iain 
Gray was there in person - in marked 
contrast to Ed Miliband’s failure to 
take part in the much more sparsely 
attended London equivalent. 

The SNP, running a minority 
administration in the Scottish 
parliament, is arguing that independence 
would shield Scotland from the worst 
effects of the cuts. But SNP leader 
Alex Salmond has been unable to get 
a bill for an independence referendum 
through the parliament. In any case, 
support for full independence in polls 
has slumped to only 25%. 

Those same polls lead most political 
commentators to conclude that Labour 
is set to return to government in 
Scotland come next May’s elections. 
A Labour administration will then 
confront the reality of a cuts budget. 
If the experience of the earlier Labour 
Scottish administration and Labour 
councils serve as a guide, the Scottish 
working class will hardly be able to 
look for leadership from that quarter - 
a Labour Party, after all, that is arguing 
for gentler cuts, rather than opposing 
them outright. 

Nor does the Labour left in Scotland 
show much evidence of revival. 
Some left-leaning representatives 
and activists have backed the rather 
uninspiring People’s Charter - 
promoted most enthusiastically by the 
Communist Party of Britain’s Scottish 
committee. 

The Campaign for Socialism - the 
organisational centre for Scotland’s 
Labour left over the last dozen or so 
years - appears to lack even the barest 
pulse of life. Its website has not been 
updated for over a year. Apparently, 
the organisation’s most recent AGM 
took place in February 2009. 

What prospect then for the non- 
Labour Party left? Cooperation in 
next year’s Scottish parliamentary 
elections is not on the cards. The SSP 
has already selected its candidates for 
the regional lists. 

In the 2009 European elections and 
this year’s general election Solidarity 
joined respectively the No2EU 


formation and the Trade Union and 
Socialist Coalition. As you would 
expect, given the driving force behind 
these initiatives in England, the CWI’s 
members in Scotland have been far 
more enthusiastic about them than the 
SWP. To be fair, the SWP in Scotland - 
as in England - did lift more of a finger 
when it came to Tusc. 

In some ways Solidarity is not 
much more than a shell organisation. 
Only a few score of its members are 
not associated with either the CWI or 
SWP - factions that in England are 
rarely on speaking terms. The fact 
that Solidarity remains in existence 
at all probably owes most to Tommy 
Sheridan’s presence at the helm and 
the depleted stock of political gold 
dust he has been able to sprinkle over 
those gathered around him. 

CWI members have undergone a 
rebranding, relaunching in June as 
the Socialist Party Scotland. They are 
therefore making less of a pretence of 
being a mere platform within a wider 
organisation and are establishing the 
basis to go it alone if circumstances 
dictate that development. 

For next May’s elections it is 
very much looking as if a Tusc-like 
formation standing in competition 
with SSP candidates is in the offing. 
The RMT organised a meeting in 
Glasgow on October 2 on the crisis 
of working class representation, with 
the specific goal of fighting Scotland’s 
May elections. The SSP has attended 
conferences of this type in London, 
but it was not present on October 2. 

Without a united slate the left 
cannot hope to make any impact at 
all in May - either in terms of votes 
or in terms of using the elections as 
a platform to mobilise working class 
resistance to the coalition’s assault. 
There are no political differences 
worth speaking of between the SSP 
and Solidarity. Both campaign under 
a virtually identical list of a half dozen 
or so immediate demands. Both raise 
the slogan of an independent Scotland 
- thereby insisting on dividing the 
working class north and south of the 
border, as well as within Scotland. 

In December 2008 Tommy 
Sheridan called for an electoral 
truce between Solidarity, the SSP 
and Arthur Scargill’s rump Socialist 
Labour Party. For its part, the SSP in 
June of last year issued a statement, 
which read: “The SSP was founded on 
the principle of left unity in Scotland. 
We continue to have that as our goal. 
In 2006 a split from the SSP fractured 
that unity. Once all the legal obstacles 
have been cleared from our path we 
intend to initiate a full, open and 
democratic discussion around left 
unity in Scotland and the role the SSP 
can play in achieving it.” 

In reality, however, there is no way 
the SSP and Solidarity can reunite in 
the foreseeable future. The split was 
over personalities and certainly not 
over policy differences, and the mutual 
recriminations are sure to continue, 
whatever the result of the Sheridan 
case. Yet bringing together the factions 
of the left on a principled basis - both in 
Scotland and in Britain as a whole - is a 
precondition for launching a successful 
working class fightback against the 
most severe assault on the interests of 
our class in a generation. The question 
is whether necessity can trump the 
political facts on the ground • 

Nick Rogers 

nick.rogers@weeklyworker.org.uk 



Communist Forums 

London: Saturday November 13, 4pm: ‘Old Bolshevism and 
the October revolution’. Speaker: Lars T Lih. Jeremy Bentham pub 
(upstairs), 31 University Street, London WC1 (tube: Euston Square). 
Call 07950 416 922 for more information. 

CPGB podcasts 

Every Monday: we upload a podcast of commentary on the current 
political situation. In addition, the site features voice files of public 
meetings and other events: http://cpgb.podbean.com. 

Communist Students 

For meetings in your area, contact info@communiststudents.org.uk 
or check out www.communiststudents.org.uk. 

Radical Anthropology Group 

Tuesdays 6.45pm to 9pm, St Martin’s Community Centre, 43 
Carol Street, London NW1 (Camden tube). 

November 9: Why the human revolution theory is wrong’. Speaker: 
Zoao Zilhan. 

November 16: ‘Behavioural origins of modern humans’. Speaker: 
Chris Stringer. 

Socialism 2010 

Saturday November 6, Sunday November 7,10am: Weekend 
school, University of London Union, Malet Street, WC1. 

Saturday November 6, 6.30pm: Rally, Friends Meeting House, 173 
Euston Road, London NW1. Speakers include: Cindy Sheehan (US 
anti-war activist), Matt Wrack (FBU), Alex Gordon (RMT), Janice 
Goodrich (PCS president), Peter Taaffe (Socialist Party). 

Sunday November 7, 3pm: Closing rally, Friends Meeting House, 

173 Euston Road, London NW1. Speakers include: Joe Higgins MEP 
(Socialist Party Ireland), Hannah Sell (Socialist Party). 

Organised by Socialist Party: 020 8988 8777. 

Defend public services 

Saturday November 6, 10am: Conference, Congress House, Great 
Russell Street, London WC1 (nearest tube: Tottenham Court Road). 
Organised by Sertuc: 020 7467 1220. 

Rebuild Labour 

Saturday November 6,12 noon: London Labour Representation 
Committee members meeting, RMT, Unity House, 39 Chalton House, 
off Euston Road, London NW1. ‘Resist the cuts, rebuild the Party’. 
Organised by LRC: info@l-r-c.org.uk. 

No to racism 

Saturday November 6,12 noon: March and carnival, Malet Street, 
London WC1. Demonstrate against racism, fascism and Islamophobia. 
Speakers include Tony Benn, George Galloway. 

Called by Unite Against Fascism and Love Music, Hate Racism; 
backed by the TUC and Muslim Council of Britain: 020 7801 2782. 

Fight the cuts 

Monday November 8, 7.30pm: Meeting, PCS HQ, 160 Falcon Road, 
Clapham Junction, London. Organise the fightback against the cuts in 
Wandsworth. Speakers from GMB, CWU and FBU, plus Tony Belton, 
leader of Labour group. 

Organised by Battersea and Wandsworth TUC: www.bwtuc.org.uk. 

Marx at the margins 

Tuesday November 9,5pm: Seminar, room T915 Adam Smith 
Building, University of Glasgow. Speaker: Kevin Anderson, 

University of California, on Marx as a theorist of enthnicity, ‘race’ and 
migration. Organised by Centre for Socialist Theory and Movements. 

Fund our future 

Wednesday November 10,11.30am: Demonstration against 
education cuts, Horse Guards Avenue, London WC1. 

Organised by National Union of Students and University and College 
Union: www.nus.org.uk. 

March for Jimmy 

Friday November 12,10.30am: Protest for Angolan refugee Jimmy 
Mubenga, who died at the hands of G4S security guards while being 
deported on October 12. Assemble Angolan embassy, 22 Dorset 
Street, London W1 for march to home office (2 Marsham Street, 
London SW1). 

Organised by Union of Angolans in UK: www.ncadc.org.uk. 

Respect 

Saturday November 13,10am-6pm: Annual party conference, 

South Camden Community School, Charrington Street, London NW1. 
Open to all members/supporters of Respect. £10 delegate fee, or £10 
observer fee for non-members. 

Organised by Respect: http://www.therespectparty.net/confreg.php. 

Time to go 

Saturday November 20,12 noon: Demonstration, Speakers Corner, 
Hyde Park, London. Speakers include: Tony Benn, Eric Joyce 
MP, Seumas Milne (Guardian journalist). Called by Stop the War 
Coalition, CND and British Muslim Initiative: 020 7801 2768. 

Coalition of Resistance 

Saturday November 27,10am to 5pm: National conference, 

Camden Centre, Bidborough Street, London WC1. £5/£3. 

Organised by Coalition of Resistance: 
www.coalitionofresistance.org.uk. 

CPGB wills 

Remember the CPGB and keep the struggle going. Put our party’s 
name and address, together with the amount you wish to leave, in your 
will. If you need further help, do not hesitate to contact us. 
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SHERIDAN _ 

SSP chickens come 
home to roost 


T he much postponed perjury trial 
of former Scottish Socialist 
Party convenor Tommy Sheri¬ 
dan and his wife, Gail, which began 
on October 4, continues to make the 
headlines in Scotland. As readers 
will be all too painfully aware, the 
Sheridans are accused of lying in 
court during the former MSP’s suc¬ 
cessful 2006 defamation case against 
News International’s News of the 
World over allegations in that paper 
over his sex life. 

It is likely to be the longest perjury 
trial in Scottish legal history, predicted 
to last 10 weeks. Whatever the out¬ 
come, it has already proved to be a 
thoroughly unpleasant experience to 
follow, as erstwhile friends and com¬ 
rades attempt to denigrate and belittle 
each other, trying to persuade a jury 
of 13 women and two men that it is 
the supporters of the other camp, not 
themselves, who are the unprincipled 
liars. 

Just as in the defamation case, 
many of Sheridan’s former comrades 
in the SSP have been called to give 
evidence against him. While some 
may have relished the opportunity 
for pettiness and grand-standing, it 
is worth bearing in mind that failure 
to respond to a citation to appear as 
a witness could land those involved 
with a two-year prison sentence, over 
an issue surrounding a comrade’s per¬ 
sonal life. 

After the first week of the tri¬ 
al Sheridan dropped his lawyer, 
Maggie Scott QC (who defended 
Abdelbaset Al-Megrahi, convicted of 
the Lockerbie bombing) and decided 
to represent himself - once again, just 
as in the defamation case. Then he 
sacked his entire legal team, while in 
the lead-up to the current perjury trial 
he dismissed the high-profile defence 
lawyer, Donald Findlay QC. In 2006 
the ‘one man against the system’ tactic 
brought him success, but whether it 
will work in Tommy’s favour this time 
remains to be seen. 

There has been no shortage of vit¬ 
riol, as several leading SSP comrades 
have taken the stand. Much of the trial 
has been concerned with details of an 
emergency SSP executive commit¬ 
tee meeting in 2004 after the NotW 
published claims about an unnamed 
MSP’s private life. It is alleged by 
EC members that Sheridan admit¬ 
ted to this meeting that he attended 
Cupid’s swingers’ club in Manchester. 
According to the BBC coverage of the 
trial, Allan Green, the SSP’s national 
secretary, told the jury that Sheridan 
had described his own behaviour as 
“reckless” and had apologised to 
the EC. Green went on to say that 
Sheridan had accepted that the claims 
were true, but “wanted to prove them 
false”. In relation to the disputed min¬ 
utes of that meeting that the EC had 
tried to keep confidential (resulting 
in Alan McCombes going to jail for 
defying a court order to hand them 
over), Sheridan asked the witness: “I 
put it to you the so-called minute is as 
genuine as a 10-bob note, isn’t it?” - to 
which Green responded: “No, Tommy, 
you know it is true”. 1 

Allan Green is not alone in stat¬ 
ing that Sheridan admitted at the 
November 9 2004 EC meeting to the 
News of the World’s claims. Of the 
15 SSP comrades so far called to the 
witness box who attended the “9/11” 
EC meeting, only Jock Penman said 
that the then convenor denied the al¬ 
legations. In Sheridan’s cross-exam- 



Defending himself 


ination of the SSP’s leading theore¬ 
tician, Alan McCombes, he claimed 
that McCombes had gone to jail over 
a false minute to give it added cred¬ 
ibility. According to the BBC News 
online, McCombes responded that he 
had refused to hand over the minutes 
to the court because he wanted to pro¬ 
tect the SSP “from being dragged into 
the toxic legal quagmire that you had 
created with your reckless and suicidal 
mistake of going to the court of ses¬ 
sion” against the NotW. 1 

The following coverage from The 
Scotsman gives SSP co-convenor 
Francis Curran’s account of events: 

“Ms Curran yesterday told the court 
that she heard him make the admis¬ 
sions during the emergency meeting at 
the party’s Stanley Street headquarters 
on November 9 2004. The following 
day, she said she met Sheridan and 
fellow SSP MSP Colin Fox for tea 
and biscuits in an Edinburgh hotel 
and asked him to resign. 

“She told the court: ‘The court ac¬ 
tion was the big problem for us. We 
couldn’t get the party locked into ly¬ 
ing in a court action. We were trying 
to decouple the party from the court 
action. He could stay as convenor if 
he was prepared to either put his hand 
up or shut up.’ 

“She added that they told Sheridan 
‘he was on his own’ if he decided 
to sue the newspaper: ‘We said to 
Tommy, are you going to take the 
court action? He said, yes.’” 3 

Sheridan is also charged with sub¬ 
orning a witness (Sheridan’s succes¬ 
sor as SSP co-convenor, Colin Fox) 
to give false testimony. The two are 
said to have met in an Edinburgh 
Beanscene cafe on June 18 2006. 
Sheridan says the meeting never took 
place and there is no record of it in 
his diary. Fox told the court that he 
remembers it accurately, as it is said 
to have happened on both Tommy 
Sheridan’s wedding anniversary and 
his own birthday. 

The fact that so many of Sheridan’s 
former comrades have taken the stand 
to give evidence against him (too 
many to go into all of the details) has 
understandably resulted in a heated 
and emotional atmosphere at times, 


Sheridan has found himself in trou¬ 
ble with the judge for shouting from 
the lectern, while Carolyn Leckie 
was asked by Sheridan to stick to an¬ 
swering questions, not asking them, 
as a witness. When Sheridan began 
his questioning of Catriona Grant 
by asking, “You don’t like me, do 
you?” she agreed ... at some length. 
Alison Kane told the court that if, as 
Tommy Sheridan claimed, everyone 
who spoke against him was lying in 
court, then he was a very unlucky man 
indeed. 

However, he has adamantly de¬ 
fended his and his wife’s innocence 
throughout. Sheridan has alleged that 
this is a smear campaign to tarnish the 
reputation of a prominent socialist. He 
maintains that his former comrades 
are part of a conspiracy against him, 
plotting to undermine him politically, 
and that they have taken the side of a 
reactionary rag against that of a prin¬ 
cipled class fighter; and for doing so 
he has labelled them “scabs”. 

One of the most unpleasant fea¬ 
tures of the trial (of which, let’s face 
it, there are many) is the ‘McNeilage 
tape’, a 40-minute video recording of 
two men talking (one predominantly, 
while the other occasionally inter¬ 
jects). One man is seen briefly and 
the other makes fleeting appearances. 
The two men are alleged to be Tommy 
Sheridan and George McNeilage (a 
former close friend of Sheridan’s and 
best man at his wedding). This tape 
was in the possession of the News of 
the World in 2006. 

“T” (allegedly Tommy), makes 
several incriminating statements on 
tape, which was rumoured to have 
been sold to the NotW for a consid¬ 
erable amount of cash. Irrespective 
of any amount of alleged money, and 
whether or not the tape shows a con¬ 
fession, McNeilage should have been 
instantly booted out of the SSP once he 
had handed over the tape to the NotW, 
thus crossing class lines. In Sheridan’s 
cross-examination of Carolyn Leckie, 
he suggested that she and her partner, 
Alan McCombes, helped McNeilage 
write the script for the tape - a sugges¬ 
tion they vigorously denied. 

NotW journalist and salacious au¬ 
thor Anvar Khan was one of those who 
told the court she attended the swing¬ 
ers’ club with Sheridan. However, she 
admitted to the court that the original 
story published by the paper about an 
unnamed MSP, with which she co¬ 
operated, had contained false dates 
and details. When cross-examined 
by Sheridan she agreed that she had 
fed the News of the World “deliberate 
lies”. 4 But Khan insisted she had at¬ 
tended the club with Sheridan. 

The court was shown an email 
exchange between the then NotW 
Scottish editor, Bob Bird, and Khan 
suggesting that she had been asked by 
the paper to entrap Sheridan by getting 
him to confess in a taped phone call 
in exchange for “doubling her dosh” 
while negotiating a new freelance con¬ 
tract with the paper. 5 David Cameron’s 
media advisor, Andy Coulson, editor 
of the News of the World at the time 
the allegations were made in 2004 and 
also during the 2006 defamation trial, 
is due to give evidence for the defence. 

Failings 

There is lots of similar material out 
there for readers to peruse at their ... 
pleasure would be the wrong word. 
But I would like to leave the disagree¬ 
able minutiae of the court proceed¬ 


ings for now and look at the political 
failings that brought the left in Scot¬ 
land to this sorry state of affairs in 
the first place. 

The formation of the Scottish 
Socialist Party in late 1998 resulted 
from a natural evolution from its prede¬ 
cessor, the Scottish Socialist Alliance, 
a group dominated by Scottish 
Militant Labour, then the Scottish 
face of Peter Taaffe’s Committee for 
a Workers’ International. After the 
Militant Tendency - later to become 
the Socialist Party in England and 
Wales - ceased its entryist tactics in 
(ie, were kicked out of) the Labour 
Party there was a turn to open work. 
Just as we have seen repeatedly over 
the last 15 years or so of the far left, 
the accepted wisdom was to attempt 
to build an alternative to Labour by 
putting itself across as an old Labour/ 
slightly left of Labour-type organi¬ 
sation, whose soft, reformist politics 
would be warn, cuddly and not at all 
frightening to the working class. But 
despite the SSP’s thoroughly reform¬ 
ist and programmatically confused 
beginnings, the SSP had a different 
character from the Socialist Alliance 
(England and Wales), Respect and all 
of the other failed unity projects. 

One of the defining characteris¬ 
tics of the SSP was its Scottish na¬ 
tionalism, initially a policy born of 
naked opportunism. It was suppos¬ 
edly designed to cash in on a rising 
desire for independence, which Alan 
McCombes contended was particu¬ 
larly strong among the working class 
and youth. This tailist approach later 
became a canon of the organisation. 
Support for Scottish independence 
became integral to the organisa¬ 
tion’s campaigns: on every leaflet, 
poster and press statement was the 
demand for “an independent social¬ 
ist Scotland”. Conferences voted to 
enshrine the policy to make it almost 
impossible to overturn (not that any 
motions for all-Britain left unity got 
much support). 

Those softer advocates of Scottish 
independence used the right of the 
Scottish people to self-determination 
as justification for their position (ob¬ 
viously, this is a democratic demand 
that must be championed by social¬ 
ists/communists, but supporting the 
right to self-determination is not the 
same as advocating separation - hard¬ 
ly a point of nuance, one would have 
thought). More hard-line nationalists 
were comfortably at home in the SSP, 
where they wrapped up their national¬ 
ism in republican colours and their, 
often abhorrent, views were accepted 
within the wider organisation. 

That said, it is important to recog¬ 
nise the step forward that the SSP rep¬ 
resented for the left from 1998-2004. 
It was more than a loose alliance led 
by one of the larger left organisa¬ 
tions with the sole aim of recruiting 
individuals into its own ranks. The 
SSP united almost the entire left in 
Scotland at one point within the same 
organisation (including, eventually, 
the Socialist Workers Party). Not 
only that, but it allowed these groups 
to continue to operate as open fac¬ 
tions, maintaining their own publi¬ 
cations, holding their own meetings, 
etc. Of course, it was hardly a model 
of democratic perfection - there were 
increasingly restrictive guidelines on 
publications and the independent or¬ 
ganisation of the left groups within 
the party. It was not a revolutionary 
organisation, not a democratic cen¬ 


tralist organisation. In fact it was a 
far cry from the type of organisa¬ 
tion needed for the working class to 
take power, but it was by and large 
democratic. 

The other progressive characteris¬ 
tic of the SSA-SSP was the fact that it 
was a partyist project. Its comrades, 
whether members of other left groups 
or not, worked to build the organi¬ 
sation, attended their branches, did 
street work and sold the god-awful 
Scottish Socialist Voice (though rarely 
read it). In better branches there were 
political lead-offs at the start of meet¬ 
ings, local and regional educationals 
and a degree of healthy debate. 

So where did it all go wrong? 
Leftwing humour is full of self- 
satirising jokes about the far left’s 
ability to rupture and split - but few 
would have anticipated the SSP’s 
demise taking the form it did. The 
problem goes back to long before 
2004. The problem was that the SSP 
was too much about the politics of 
personality and that eventually led to 
a very public and embarrassing end. 
Militant groomed its boy, Sheridan, 
during the anti poll-tax moment to be 
a public face, a motivational speaker 
and ‘rabble-rouser’. Sheridan became 
rather good at it, developing into a 
well known personality, and the SSP 
took the Sheridan personality cult to 
new levels. 

Posters and leaflets carried his pho¬ 
tograph, ballot papers gave the organ¬ 
isation’s name as ‘Scottish Socialist 
Party - convenor: Tommy Sheridan’. 
Scottish Socialist Voice even ran 
a double-page feature covering his 
wedding. The image that was put 
across of Sheridan as a clean-living 
lad, who does not smoke, does not 
drink - his only vice being to dabble in 
a bit of artificial tanning. To the media 
and to a lot of working class people 
Tommy Sheridan was the SSP. The 
allegations over his sex life, irrespec¬ 
tive of their truth, threw all that into 
doubt - Alan McCombes told the court 
that because of Sheridan’s “squeaky 
clean” image the party itself stood 
to suffer badly if it did not engage 
in some “damage limitation”, when 
allegations about Sheridan’s sex life 
surfaced. So in many ways the SSP 
was itself complicit in creating the 
ego that is Sheridan, and in unwit¬ 
tingly preparing the ground for its 
own downfall. The chickens came 
home to roost when the News of the 
World allegations broke. 

Of course, there will always be 
charismatic and influential figures 
within our movement - people who 
can motivate and inspire others. 
Hopefully there will be many of 
them. But to pander to personality 
politics opens up opportunities for 
just this kind of farce. Comrades’ 
private life should be exactly that: 
private. Whether the allegations about 
Tommy Sheridan are true or false, it 
should have remained his own busi¬ 
ness and that of those close to him. 
Unfortunately, for the SSP Tommy 
Sheridan’s ‘conventional family life’ 
was an inextricable part of his politi¬ 
cal image • 

Sarah McDonald 

Notes 

1. http://news.bbc.co.uk/lzlii/scotland/glasgow_ 
and_west/5194588. stm. 

2. www.bbc.co.uk/news/uk-scotland-glasgow- 
west-11674631. 

3. The Scotsman October 28. 

4. The Independent October 28. 

5. The Guardian October 29. 
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SOCIETY _ 

End the war on drugs 

Once again, science and capitalism’s irrationality collide. Eddie Ford examines the latest study 



Less dangerous than alcohol 


C ommunists believe that the 
truth is revolutionary. There¬ 
fore we strongly subscribe 
to Engels’s famous dictum: “The 
more ruthlessly and disinterestedly 
science proceeds, the more it finds 
itself in harmony with the interests 
of the workers.” Anything which ad¬ 
vances a more scientific and rational 
understanding of the world - wheth¬ 
er in the natural sciences or the field 
of political economy - we applaud, 
and anything which impedes such 
progress we rigorously oppose. 
Marxism and scientific socialism 
demands nothing less. 

Which bring us to the ‘drugs 
question’, an issue which tends to 
generate anything but rationality 
- rather its complete opposite. So 
instead of informed debate we get 
the noisy, moralistic indignation of the 
mass media, embarked on a campaign 
to drown out inconvenient things like 
facts and evidence. Of course, the 
government - this one no less than the 
last one - is ideologically committed 
to the unwinnable ‘war on drugs’, 
come hell or high water. Hence we 
are stuck with the destructive policy 
of drugs prohibition, which, just like 
with the ‘noble experiment’ inflicted 
on the United States between 1919 
and 1933 - prohibition - only acts 
to enrich gangsters and criminalise 
large sections of society. And, of 
course, it makes it far more likely 
that drugs misusers, or addicts, will 
not receive the treatment or help they 
need and should get. Indeed, it almost 
guarantees that they will be left to 
the tender mercies of crooks or the 
punishing arm of the law. 

However, there are those who 
want to tell the truth - and not just 
in the workers’ movement. Hence 
The Lancet medical journal on 
November 1 published a study 
co-authored by professor David 
Nutt, one of the world’s leading 
neuropsychopharmacologists 1 and an 
expert on disorders relating to anxiety, 
depression and addiction. In the study, 
he and his fellow author contend - 
or rather confirmed - that the entirely 
legal drug, alcohol, is markedly more 
harmful than heroin or crack. 

The report involved ranking 20 
drugs according to 16 measures of 
‘harm’ - to users and also to society 
in general: crime, “family adversities” 
(ie, relationship breakdowns), 
environmental damage, economic 
costs, “international damage”, etc. 
After running these various models, 
the authors were compelled to 
conclude that, while heroin, crack 
and metamfetamine - otherwise 
known as crystal meth - were the most 
harmful drugs to individuals, alcohol, 
heroin and crack cocaine were the 
most harmful to society as a whole. 
Critically, when the scores for both 
types of harm were factored together, 
alcohol clearly emerged as the most 
dangerous - followed by heroin and 
crack. The study also ventured that 
cocaine and tobacco - another totally 
legal drug - were equally harmful, 
whilst ecstasy and LSD were among 
the least damaging. 

Or to put it a more statistical way. 
On a scale of 1-100 of harm/damage, 
alcohol was an easy winner: scoring 
72 points. Heroin was in second place 
with 55 points and crack cocaine third 
on 54. The others were way behind - 
crystal meth was the next dangerous 
with 33 points, followed by ‘pure’ 
cocaine (27) and tobacco (26). As for 
cannabis, it ended up with a relatively 
lowly 20. Mephedrone, better know 
to some as ‘meowmeow’ - and which 
in April was stupidly ‘reclassified’ 


into a class B drug - scored a mere 13 
point. The lowest scorers were butane 
(11), anabolic steroids (10), khat (9), 
ecstasy (9), LSD (7), buprenorphine 
(7) and finally magic mushrooms at 
the bottom (or top, depending on your 
viewpoint) with six points. 2 

So, for example, ecstasy is only 
one eighth as potentially harmful as 
alcohol. The inescapable and logical 
deduction from the Lancet study is 
that if all drugs were measured or 
classified according to the harm they 
actually do - as opposed to what we 
imagine or pretend they do - alcohol 
would immediately be categorised as 
a class A drug alongside heroin and 
crack cocaine, maybe even placed 
in its own special category of A+. 
Imagine the panic. 

Thus in the words of professor 
Nutt: “But if you take overall harm, 
then alcohol, heroin and crack are 
clearly more harmful than all others, 
so perhaps drugs with a score of 40 
or more could be class A; 39 to 20 
class B; 19-10 class C and 10 or under 
class D”. This re-reclassification, 
using the Nutt criteria, would result 
in tobacco being labelled a class B 
drug alongside cocaine and cannabis 
- possibly - retaining its class B status 
(rather than reverting to the class C it 
had enjoyed between January 2004 
and January 2009). Obviously, ecstasy 
and LSD would end up in the lowest 
drug category, D. 

Talking about the UK’s drugs 
policy in general, the study argued 
that its “findings lend support to 
previous work in the UK and the 
Netherlands, confirming that the 
present drug classification systems 
have little relation to the evidence of 
harm” - and also that its methodology 
and recommendations were fully 
in “accord” with the conclusions 
of previous expert reports that 
“aggressively targeting alcohol harms 
is a valid and necessary public health 
strategy”. 

Needless to say, the government’s 
response to professor Nutt’s 
authoritative study was fatuous and 
irresponsible. So a home office official 


sniffily remarked that “we have not 
read the report”, going on to say that 
“this government has just completed 
an alcohol consultation” and will be 
publishing a “drugs strategy in the 
coming months”. Hardly something 
to inspire confidence, seeing as 
the government’s “strategy” will, 
of course, be more of the same - 
unscientifically ‘rewarding’ certain 
favoured drugs with continued 
legal status whilst outlawing and 
‘classifying’ others on an arbitrary 
and often grotesquely disproportional 
basis. Downing a swift pint or two is 
fine - indeed, the British way - but 
having a spliff now and again is just 
not on. 

Confirming that the government 
will just ignore the study, and all 
others like it, a department of health 
spokesperson blithely asserted that in 
England “most people drink once a 
week or less” at the most. After all, 
he continued, “if you’re a women 
and stick to two to three units a day 
or a man and drink up to three or 
four units”, then “you are unlikely 
to damage your health” - before 
reassuring us that the government 
is “determined to prevent alcohol 
abuse without disadvantaging those 
who drink sensibly”. Which, quite 
naturally, only begs the question as 
to why those who smoke cannabis 
or take ecstasy “sensibly” - notching 
up a maximum of 20 harm points as 
opposed to 72 - should find themselves 
in the severely “disadvantaging” 
situation of facing a jail sentence or 
being lumbered with a criminal record. 

Of course, the British government 
and David Nutt have long been at 
loggerheads over drugs policy - much 
to the professor’s credit. Therefore in 
January 2009 the professor outraged 
governmental opinion, and the usual 
suspects, by penning a lengthy 
scientific article in which he pointed 
to the perils of “equasy” - ie, “equine 
addiction syndrome”. In his paper, 
Nutt calculated that people recklessly 
driven by an addiction to horse-riding 
are responsible for some 10 deaths a 
year and over 100 traffic accidents - 


which in effect meant that there was 
really “not much difference” between 
the harm caused by horse-riding and by 
ecstasy. 3 The professor’s point being 
that society did not always “adequately 
balance” all the potential risks out 
there - just being alive is inherently 
dangerous, when compared to the 
alternative, and therefore the stubborn 
refusal of the government to outlaw 
horse-riding immediately “raises 
the critical question of why society 
tolerates - indeed encourages - certain 
forms of potentially harmful behaviour 
but not others, such as drug use”. 

Then later in October of that year 
Nutt was summarily sacked by the 
then home secretary, that obnoxious 
‘chirpy chappie’, Alan Johnson, from 
his unpaid position as chairman of 
the Advisory Council on the Misuse 
of Drugs for the terrible crime of 
... giving advice on drugs to the 
government. Hence Nutt earned the 
eternal enmity of the Daily Mail (more 
power to the professor then) when he 
simply pointed to the ample evidence 
that cannabis and ecstasy cause far 
less harm than those completely legal 
and easily available drugs, tobacco 
and alcohol. 

He also attacked the “artificial 
separation” of alcohol and tobacco 
from illegal drugs, meaning the 
government’s entire “strategy” to 
these substances was grievously 
flawed - perfectly illustrated by Gordon 
Brown’s bone-headed rejection of 
the ACMD’s recommendations on 
cannabis: which, of course, was that 
it remain as a class C drug. Also to 
the government’s anger, Nutt and 
the ACMD did not join in the ‘skunk 
scare’, which was then being whipped 
up by the tabloids, and opposed the 
reclassifying of mephedrone to class B. 

Naturally, for offering such advice 

- that is, doing his job - he was 
furiously denounced by Johnson for 
“interfering” in the policy-making 
process and “campaigning against 
government decisions”, even for 
helping young people get “sucked 
onto the drug escalator”. 4 In turn, Nutt 
robustly trashed the government’s 
drugs policy on the grounds that 
it was not “evidence-based”, but 
rather irrationally “politicised” or 
ideological - not motivated by a 
desire to see genuine ‘harm reduction’ 
with regards to drugs, but rather to 
opportunistically court manipulated 
‘popular opinion’. Inevitably, under 
such circumstances - driven by the 
selfish concerns of narrow political 
expediency rather than public health 

- scientific objectivity goes out the 
window and instead the primary 
function of scientific advisers is 
essentially to conspire with the 
government in order to deceive the 
public about the effects of various 
drugs so as convey a merely moralistic 
message: ‘Just say no’ (or in the case 
of booze - ‘Yes, sometimes’). 

Well, screw that for a game of 
soldiers - or so said Nutt, as did 
a seditious clutch of his fellow 
colleagues on the ACMD, who resigned 
in solidarity with the ‘martyred’ 
professor. Explaining their reasoning 
to the BBC, Dr Les King - senior 
chemist and a previous head of the 
drugs intelligence unit in the Forensic 
Science Service - declared that the 
government had a “predetermined 
agenda about drug classification” and 
treated the ACMD purely as a “rubber 
stamp” organisation. But enough was 
enough. So Nutt, King and the other 
drugs mutineers went on to form the 
Independent Scientific Committee 
on Drugs - a rival organisation to 
the toothless ACMD, which would 


“take over” the role of providing 
disinterested scientific advice and 
aim to “investigate and review the 
scientific evidence relating to drugs, 
free from political concerns” or the 
“constraints of policy making and 
politics”. 5 Indeed, Nutt is confident 
that in time the ISDG will become 
Britain’s leading authority on drugs 
and harm reduction, leaving the 
ACMD superfluous at best. 

Communists too share professor 
Nutt’s disgust at the government’s 
blatant attempt to devalue and 
corrupt science when it comes to the 
formulation of drugs policy - a clear 
example of how science and the selfish 
interests of capitalism collide. Plainly, 
the government - and the ruling class as 
a whole - have abandoned any attempt 
at consistency or logic when it comes 
to the implementation of Britain’s 
drug laws. In fact, the government’s 
‘anti-drugs’ strategy - insofar as it has 
one at all - is a total sick joke and lacks 
moral and scientific legitimacy of any 
kind whatsoever. After waging war on 
drugs for 40 years or more, all we have 
seen is miserable failure. 

No, the ‘war on drugs’ must 
come to end. The CPGB call for the 
immediate legalisation of all drugs - 
not to endless cycles of ‘classification’, 
‘reclassification’ and so on. Not 
because we think that there is an 
inherent virtue in being bombed out 
of your mind or that some drugs are not 
more dangerous than others - far from 
it. But rather for the straightforward 
reason that openness, legality and 
uninhibited debate free from moral 
or legal censure provide the optimum 
conditions for a rational assessment of 
the relative dangers of this or that drug, 
habit, practice or pastime. Only such 
an open, honest, non-punitive culture 
will produce a genuinely scientific 
and humanistic ‘hierarchy of harm’ 
when it comes to drugs education - as 
opposed to the current situation of junk 
science, pseudo-education and strident 
moralism. 

Legalisation would have the instant 
practical benefit of allowing for quality 
control - as we now have with alcohol, 
for instance - as it is the adulteration 
of drugs by so many profit-hungry 
‘pushers’ which is one of the biggest 
causes of disastrous ill-health, damage 
and death. Would you be so keen to 
order that pint down your local if you 
did not know what the hell was in it? 
And the lifting of prohibition would 
ensure that the drug gangsters would 
see their lucrative businesses ruined - 
no wonder they are so keen, also like 
the government, to maintain the status 
quo. Talk about police and thieves. 

Communists say this because we 
understand that drug misuse or abuse is 
a social problem, not some unfortunate 
individual aberration - therefore it 
requires social answers. As a species, 
we have been swallowing, eating, 
smoking, snorting, etc, psychoactive 
drugs from our Palaeolithic origins 
and there is no indication that this 
will somehow come to a halt in the 
foreseeable future - if ever. 

Hence the crucial struggle is for 
the full socialisation of drug-taking, 
whatever the substance or concoction 
of your choice • 

eddie.ford@weeklyworker.org.uk 

Notes 

1. http://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/ 

N europsychopharmacology. 

2. www.thelancet.com/joumals/lancet/article/ 
PIIS0140-6736%2810%2961462-6/fulltext. 

3. http://news.bbc.co.Uk/l/hi/uk/8334948.stm. 

4. Daily Mail November 2. 

5. www.dmgscience.org.uk/homepage.html - also 
follow on Twitter (@ProfDavidNutt) or Facebook 
(www.facebook.com/professordavidnutt). 
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TROTSKYISM 


Entries and exits 

Mike Macnair continues his historical summary of British Trotskyism’s attitude to Labour Party work 


A t the end of the first part of this 
series we left the Trotskyists 
in 1969, having mostly pulled 
out of Labour Party work (‘In, out, 
shake it all about’, October 28). Left 
behind were the Revolutionary So¬ 
cialist League (mark three) or Grant 
group, which was ensconced in ef¬ 
fective control of the Labour Party 
Young Socialists (LPYS) and had 
launched the Militant newspaper in 
1964, and the small Revolutionary 
Communist League (RCL), formed 
in 1969 from a fusion between a 
group which had split from the In¬ 
ternational Marxist Group over entry 
and a splinter from the RSL. 

In the next period, some of the 
prodigals were to return ... and at 
the end of it the Militant, almost the 
longest-standing and certainly the 
most successful Trotskyist ‘entryists’ 
in Labour, were to leave, and in doing 
so to split over the issue. 

1970s broad left 

Before looking at the evolution of the 
Trotskyists’ tactics towards Labour in 
the period from 1970, it is necessary 
to turn aside from the question of 
the evolution of the general political 
situation in the 1970s and the role of 
the Communist Party. 

The International Socialists and 
International Marxist Group had 
abandoned Labour Party entry just at 
the moment when the downswing in 
Labour’s internal life, caused by the 
prospect of electoral victory in 1963- 
64 and the fact of Labour government 
in 1964-70, was coming to an end. A 
rising wave of strikes in the 1960s led 
the capitalist class to demand, through 
the judiciary and the media, new 
controls on the trade unions. Prime 
minister Harold Wilson and minister 
of employment Barbara Castle - 
both former ‘Bevanite’ Labour lefts 
in the 1950s - obliged in 1969 with 
the white paper In place of strife, 
which foreshadowed the modern 
anti-union laws. The unions, through 
the Communist Party-led Liaison 
Committee for the Defence of Trade 
Unions (LCDTU), and the Labour left, 
fought back and In place of strife was 
abandoned. 

The capitalists therefore 
dumped Wilson in 1970 for Heath’s 
Conservatives, who immediately 
brought in anti-union laws. Coming 
after the defeat of In place of strife 
and at the tail end of the long boom 
and period of full employment, the 
effect was not to control industrial 
action, but to politicise it. The 1972 
miners’ strike ended in a defeat for the 
government. In the same year the new 
industrial relations court was neutered 
when widespread solidarity action and 
the threat of a general strike over the 
jailing of five dockers produced their 
release. Labour - as is usual - moved 
left in opposition, and its internal life 
grew. 

Finally, Heath in early 1974 
embarked on another confrontation 
with the miners which was plainly 
going to lead to defeat, and called for 
an election on ‘who rules the country’. 
The election left Labour as the largest 
minority party, the ‘men in grey suits’ 
told Heath he must go and Labour was 
put back in. 

The result of this form of the defeat 
of the Heath government, and the 
international context (which included 
the Portuguese revolution and in 1975 
the US scuttle out of Vietnam) was 
that - unusually - left-right inner-party 
struggle continued at a considerable 
level under a Labour government, 
and the first years of the Thatcher 


government saw a continuation of this 
struggle rather than - as in the past - 
a revival of Labour leftism in a new 
form when the party lost office. 

The broad Labour left was 
intertwined with the CP-led broad 
left fronts in the trade unions and the 
analogous CP-led Broad Left in the 
National Union of Students, which 
had succeeded in winning control 
of the NUS with the election of Jack 
Straw as president in 1968. There 
was no organised Labour broad left, 
but British road to socialism ideas 
of a left British nationalism and an 
industrial revival, and the ‘Alternative 
Economic Strategy’ approach of a 
bloc of labour with industrial capital 
against the City, were widely current 
on the Labour left in the wake of the 
‘Barber boom’ and subsequent bust 
under the Heath government. 

The CP, in fact, was doing rather 
well in the early to mid-1970s: from 
its wartime peak of 56,000 members 
(compare the Trotskyist Revolutionary 
Communist Party’s 500 at the same 
period), it had declined to a little 
above 30,000 in the early 1950s, and 
after Hungary 1956 fell to 26,000. By 
1975 it was back up to 30,000. But the 
CP itself was moving right with the 
development of Eurocommunism: a 
development which went along with 
falling membership in the later 1970s, 
but whose full implications were only 
to become clear in the 1980s. 

Over 1974-79, the CP’s industrial 
base was weakened and its trade union 
fractions became more than ever 
dependent on the union bureaucracy. 
The reason was that that the Wilson 
government was able to deliver the 
conditions for the employers’ counter¬ 
offensive. The Trade Union and 
Labour Relations Act 1974 ‘repealed’ 
Heath’s anti-union legislation, but 
left many of the restrictions in place, 
providing an instrument to discipline 
unofficial strikes. The government 
promoted centralised wage bargaining 
as part of its ‘incomes policy’, 
undermining the shop stewards 
and local bodies. The Employment 
Protection (Consolidation) Act 1974 
took negotiations over sackings out 
of the hands of the stewards and 
local organisations and gave them 
to tribunals and centrally employed 
union lawyers. The check-off 
system of collecting union dues, 
increasingly widespread, weakened 
the branches’ connection with their 
membership. At the macroeconomic 
level, ‘stagflation’ - the combination 
of rising unemployment and rising 
inflation - made strike action on 
any issue except pay less attractive, 
while the employers were by and large 
willing to negotiate on pay and simply 
raise prices. 

In spite of its splintering, 
Trotskyism in the 1970s was a much 
larger tendency than it had been at 
any time before. How the Trotskyists 
related to the Labour Party in this 
shifting situation, and in the 1980s in 
the face of Thatcherism, is therefore 
a larger and more complex question 
than the experiences of 1930-59 and 
1950-69. 

1970-91 

It is convenient to look at the long¬ 
term entry groups first, because their 
history is simpler, and then the Labour 
Party question, as it affected the ‘open 
party’ groups. 

The initial difference between the 
RCL and the RSL/Militant was the 
difference between the ‘broad front’ 
conception, which the RCL inherited 
from the IMG (and other Trotskyist 


groups), and the conception of linear 
recruitment through open defence of a 
party programme, which characterised 
the RSL. 

As a result, the RCL entered 
and took over Socialist Charter, 
originally a Labour left broad-front 
project. But the majority of the RCL/ 
Chartist rapidly evolved towards 
Eurocommunism and the RCL as such 
dissolved. Chartist became a broadly 
Eurocommunist project in the Labour 
Party (which still exists), while the 
informally organised ‘Chartist 
minority tendency’ (Chris Knight, 
Graham Bash and others) continued 
to operate on a semi-Trotskyist basis 
in various broad fronts, re-emerging 
in the 1980s as another broad-front 
project, Labour Briefing. 

The Militant, left alone in the 
LPYS, was able to build itself by 
recruiting among the youth. At 
some point between 1965 and the 
early 1970s (its own histories are 
unhelpful on when) it developed its 
distinctive strategic/programmatic 
conception of a legal revolution, in 
which ‘Labour’s Marxist Tendency’ 
would first win control of the Labour 
Party, then win a general election, 
then pass an ‘Enabling Act’ through 
parliament to implement a programme 
of nationalisation of the top 200 
monopolies and so on. The result was 
a strategic conception much closer to 
the British road and the ideas of the 
Labour left than the ideas of any other 
Trotskyist group were. 

On this basis, after Young 
Communist League entryists and 
their fellow-travellers’ ‘Operation 
Icepick’ had protected the CP’s student 
territory by carving Militant out of 
the National Organisation of Labour 
Students (NOLS), the Labour broad 
left protected Militant from being 
purged from the LPYS, and its growth 
there could work through into gradual 
growth in the adult party. Attempts 
at a witch-hunt from 1975 only gave 
Militant additional publicity and 
credibility. By the 1980s it had above 
5,000 members and three Labour MPs, 
with an exceptionally strong base in 
Liverpool. 

The sharp rightwards development 
of the Eurocommunists, the 1981 
Social Democratic Party split from 


Labour and the accompanying media 
offensive against the left, the defeat 
of the miners in 1984-85, and the 
ignominious collapse of the pretensions 
of the ‘local government left’ at the 
same period over rate-capping and 
illegal budgets, removed the shelter of 
the broad left from Militant and more 
serious witch-hunting measures were 
taken from 1985. Meanwhile, from 
1988 Militant was drawn into the anti¬ 
poll tax struggle. This was precisely 
because as part of the Labour Party it 
had an electoral network reaching into 
the working class districts, which the 
other Trotskyist groups, based on the 
campuses and in the unions, lacked. 


A rightward-moving Labour Party, 
the fact that Militant’s main party 
bases were under serious siege from 
the witch-hunt and success in the poll 
tax struggle, led the majority under 
Peter Taaffe to decide in 1991 to leave 
Labour. The result was a split with the 
minority, led by the historic leader of 
the group, Ted Grant. The majority, 
initially Militant Labour, gave birth 
after further splits to today’s Socialist 
Party in England and Wales and to the 
Scottish Socialist Party. The minority 
formed Socialist Appeal to continue 
the long-term struggle in Labour. 

SLL-WRP 

The Socialist Labour League entered 
the 1970s as by a long way the largest 
Trotskyist organisation and the best 
implanted in industry. It foresaw an 
impending 1929-style crash and a 
short-term settlement of accounts 
between the classes, and in 1969 
launched a daily, Workers Press. It 
also launched an ostensibly broad- 
front competitor to the LCDTU, the 
All Trade Union Alliance (ATUA) 
- in fact it was a pure front for the 
SLL. Through the period of the Heath 
government, its line of a general strike 
to bring down the Tory government 
had a certain real agitational 
purchase, and the SLL continued to 
grow, reaching over 3,000 in 1973, 
when it renamed itself the Workers 
Revolutionary Party. 

Along the way, in 1971 Healy 
broke the group’s loose relations, 
which had continued since 1953, with 
the French anti-Pabloite organisation 
led by Pierre Lambert. As a result it 
shed a small number of Lambertistes, 
who went into the Labour Party and 
organised themselves as the Bulletin 
group, which was later renamed 
(under the new management of John 
Archer) as the Socialist Labour Group. 

After the fall of Heath, Healy, 
who had less and less relationship 
with reality, continued the line that a 
crash was imminent: the WRP must 
promote the line of a general strike to 
kick out the ... Labour government. 
Peculiarly, in industry this implied 
a line that the workers should ‘hold 
their fire’ until the big day came. In 
1975 Alan Thornett and others in 
Oxford created an opposition to this 


line, influenced by the Bulletin group. 
They were promptly expelled from 
the WRP and formed the Workers 
Socialist League, a group almost 
wholly based in Oxford, but with some 
outliers elsewhere. The WSL adopted 
what is best described as a policy of 
‘shallow entry’. It joined the Labour 
Party, but its political work and paper 
Socialist Press remained focussed on 
the trade unions and on the critique of 
other Trotskyist groups. 

As WRP numbers declined from 
their 1973-74 peak, Healy in the late 
1970s shifted to an ‘anti-imperialist’ 
orientation, which allowed him to 
obtain (limited) funds from the Libyan 


regime. He also attempted to get 
closer to elements of the trade union 
and Labour ‘official left’. One result 
was that in 1981 the WRP provided 
staff and material backing to Labour 
Herald, the Labour left paper launched 
by Ken Livingstone after he won the 
leadership of the Greater London 
Council, and ex-SLLer Ted Knight 
(who had rejoined the Labour Party 
in 1970, and in 1978 became leader 
of Lambeth Council). 

The 1984-85 miners’ strike and 
the collapse of the ‘local government 
left’ brought down Healy, the WRP 
and Labour Herald. At the initial split 
between pro- and anti-Healy wings, 
the two sides mustered a bit under 
800 active members between them: 
a substantial group for the Trotskyist 
left, but a far cry from the SLL at 
its height, let alone from Healy’s 
fantasies. The process of splintering 
was to continue until all that was left 
was micro-groups. 

IS-SWP and 
offshoots 

The International Socialists’ unity 
offensive in 1968, and the decision 
of the IMG not to join in, allowed the 
IS to sweep up most of the elements 
radicalised in the Vietnam campaign - 
it grew from 450 members to just short 
of 1,000 during 1968. It also offered a 
serious perspective in industry - that 
of ‘rank and file groups’, as opposed 
to the involvement of the CP broad 
lefts in the bureaucracy. From 1969, 
therefore, IS aimed to ‘turn’ its new 
forces to work in industry - with 
factory leaflets, trade union contacts 
and so on. 

From 1970 it embarked on the 
practice of ‘open recruitment’ - 
inviting almost anyone it met to join, 
with the intention of rapid growth 
and integrating the new members 
afterwards. Like the SLL, it grew in 
the early 1970s, and around 1975-76 
developed the conception that it had 
become a ‘small mass party’. This 
was reflected in the beginning of an 
electoral intervention in 1976 and the 
change of name to Socialist Workers 
Party in 1977. At the same period, the 
‘rank and file’ industrial perspective 
failed (like the CP’s industrial base) 
as a result of Wilson’s union laws and 
the other shifts of the period. 

From the beginning of the open 
recruitment policy, it has been difficult 
to assess how big the IS-SWP actually 
is (even its own leaders have often 
deceived themselves). In the early 
70s it certainly had major influence 
in the shop stewards’ movement, 
playing an important practical 
role (for example) in some of the 
solidarity initiatives round the 1973 
miners’ strike, especially the ‘battle 
of Saltley Gate’. In this phase it had 
some similarity with the broader and 
less tightly organised formations of 
the Italian far left like Lotta Continua, 
which some IS members admired. 
In this form, the loosely organised 
membership probably reflected a real 
political affiliation, and the IS may 
well have overtaken the SLL as the 
largest Trotskyist group by some way. 

But ‘Bolshevisation’, the various 
early 1970s splits and the decline of 
the shop stewards’ movement led 
the IS-SWP to stabilise at a lower 
real membership level in the later 
1970s. Its deployed forces in its 
public initiatives, and its financial 
resources, suggest that it arrived at 
a fully organised and dues-paying 
membership of around 1,500-2,000 
at the time of the launch of the SWP, 
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and has remained at that level ever 
since, though the paper membership 
figures have at various points been up 
around 10,000 and remain now - after 
recent ‘corrections’ - around 5,000. 

The ‘party turn’ led the SWP 
to shed a large chunk of its former 
leadership and of its industrial base 
in 1975 in the Protz-Palmer-Higgins 
group, but this did not survive long 
as an organised group. The electoral 
turn was markedly unsuccessful, and 
its results worsened when the IMG 
entered the electoral field through 
the left front, ‘Socialist Unity’ - and 
did as well as or better than the SWP. 
Electoral intervention was showing up 
the SWP as merely another left group, 
not “the revolutionary party”, and was 
therefore abandoned in 1978. 

Though it did consider entry in 
response to the shifting politics of 
1975-76, the SWP has remained 
since then and to date on the ‘open 
party’ perspective. Its Labour Party 
orientation is an imitation of the 
old CP’s: to deploy ‘united front’ 
(actually popular front) work, on 
the basis of diplomatic agreements 
with the official lefts, for which the 
SWP provides (as it were) contract 
labour. The labour supplied is mainly 
recruited on the campuses. This 
orientation began with the Right to 
Work Campaign in 1976-77 and the 
Anti-Nazi League shortly after, and 
has continued through various forms 
down to the present. 

The 1968 IS unity offensive picked 
up not only a lot of recruits, but also 
a parasite: the micro-group, Workers’ 
Fight, round Sean Matgamna, which 
had recently constituted itself after 
passage through the SLL and RSL 
(mark three), decided on entry in the 
IS. The Matgamna group worked as 
an organised ‘orthodox Trotskyist’ 
faction in the IS - the Trotskyist 
Tendency - with considerable success. 
It multiplied its own numbers by about 
10, and also created a climate in 
which, for a period of time, there was 
significant discussion of theoretical 
issues in the IS. Expelled from the 
IS in December 1971, the Matgamna 
group returned to the name Workers’ 
Fight, and initially maintained an 
‘open party’ orientation. 

There were to be two further 
aftershocks of this discussion. The 
‘Right Opposition’ or ‘Discussion 
Group’ faction in IS, like the 
Matgamna group, criticised the 
theoretical basis of Cliff’s state 
capitalism, but was influenced by 
old-time RCPer Roy Tearse, who 
was not a member of IS. Expelled 
from IS in April 1973, the faction 
promptly split between the followers 
of David Yaffe (who had done most 
of the theoretical heavy lifting), who 
fonned the Revolutionary Communist 
Group (now Fight Racism! Fight 
Imperialism!) and the followers of 
Tearse, who entered the Labour Party 
as the secretive and weakly organised 
‘Discussion Group’. They engaged 
in low-level Labour work, combined 
with internal discussion without a 
public face; emerged to participate in 
the Labour Herald project; and after 
the failure of that project collapsed, 
winding up in 1988. 

The Birmingham-based ‘Left 
Faction’ had supported the expulsion 
of Workers’ Fight but - after moving 
into and out of formal existence as 
a tendency over the next three years 
- was expelled in 1975 and formed 
Workers Power. It moved more or less 
immediately into fusion with Workers’ 
Fight (the new organisation was called 
the International Communist League); 
but, as has since become a recurring 
pattern, Matgamna was unable 
to sustain unity when differences 
emerged - in this case on the Labour 
Party. Workers Power emerged, still as 
an open organisation, in 1976. Later 
it was to shift to a ‘shallow entry’ 
perspective, producing elaborate 
Theses on reformism in 1985 to bless 
this turn, which lasted till the 1990s. 


The Matgamnaites launched into 
entry and in the run-up to the 1979 
general election a broad-front project, 
the Socialist Campaign for a Labour 
Victory, involving Chartist (both 
wings) and Ken Livingstone. This in 
turn gave rise to a broad-front paper, 
Socialist Otganiser, albeit resourced 
and organisationally controlled by 
the Matgamnaites. But again the 
Matgamnaites were unable to sustain 
unity, even in a broad front, and the 
coalition broke up over the local 
government question in 1980-81, 
leaving Socialist Organiser as the ICL 
party paper. 

In July 1981 the ICL fused with 
Thomett’s Workers Socialist League, 
under that name, but liquidating 
Socialist Press in favour of Socialist 
Organiser. The fusion was already 
in crisis by 1982 over the Falklands/ 
Malvinas war, and after part of the 
old WSL departed in April 1983, the 
remainder were expelled in April 
1984, and formed the Socialist Group. 
Some old WF-ICLers had now had 
enough of Sean’s recurrent behaviour 
pattern of courtship, rapidly followed 
by violent split, and went with them. 

The politics of this split was that 
the Matgamnaites were in process of 
reorienting to the campuses, albeit 
within the framework of NOLS. 
Finding the SWP dominant and 
the IMG departed, they elected to 
differentiate themselves from the SWP 
by a bloc with the Union of Jewish 
Students against SWP students’ 
support for ‘no platform for Zionists’. 
However, this implied a larger rejection 
of ‘third-worldist’ anti-imperialism 
and led to a general reorientation of 
the Matgamnaites’ politics from the 
‘orthodox Trotskyism’ which had 
been the formal basis of their fight in 
the IS, and the fusions with Workers 
Power and the WSL, towards the 
semi-Zionist Shachtmanism which 
has deepened since. 

Socialist Organiser continued - the 
group had a supporter selected to fight 
Wallasey and was able to run a general 
election campaign in 1987. This 
attracted a press witch-hunt, and in 
1990 the paper was banned. To remain 
in the Labour Party the group ‘wound 
up’ and started a new journal under the 
name Workers 'Liberty, becoming the 
Alliance for Workers’Liberty. In 1995 
it made an abortive attempt to unify 
with Briefing, which lasted no more 
than a few months. 

IMG-SL and 
splinters 

The history of the IMG after 1969 
is a history of kaleidoscopically 
shifting factional alignments, with 
two repeating undertones. The first 
was the international faction struggle 
between New York and Paris which 
began that year, initially over 
Paris’s adaptation to the Guevarist 
‘prolonged people’s war’ line in Latin 
America, and spread to pretty much 
everything. New York’s supporters in 
the IMG argued - until 1980 - for a 
return to entry; and some Mandelites 
argued episodically for Labour Party 
fraction work. The second was about 
the choice between a broad-front 
policy, which saw the involvement 
of the official lefts as key to effective 
action, and a far-left regroupment 
policy. 

The decision to reject Cliff’s unity 
offer in 1968 was almost certainly 
wrong, but in the immediate term was 
blessed by a degree of success. The 
IMG grew from under 100 in 1968 to 
around 200 in 1972 and 600 by 1975, 
remaining at this approximate level 
up to 1980. Efforts from 1970-71 to 
replicate the IS’s industrial turn had 
only very limited success, but the 
IMG did begin to develop bases in 
the white-collar and public sector 
unions, and had a strong presence in 
student politics. 

Between 1973 and 1975 the formal 
line of the group was to pursue broad- 


front initiatives involving the official 
lefts, described as the ‘punctual 
united front’. Meanwhile, minority 
supporters were pushing a far-left 
regroupment line, and took some 
open initiatives towards (a) far-left 
cooperation in single-issue campaigns 
and (b) ‘far-left unity’ projects in the 
unions: notably the Socialist Teachers 
Alliance in the NUT and Socialist 
Caucus in the civil service union, 
CPSA. 

Part of the supporters of the US 
SWP split in 1975 and formed a small 
entry organisation, the League for 
Socialist Action (LSA). In 1975-76 the 
majority, urged on by Ernest Mandel, 
made an attempt to develop Labour 
Party fraction work on the project 
of building a movement to defend 
Labour’s (leftist) 1974 manifesto 
against the Labour government: this 
fizzled out and the IMGers sent into 
Labour either drifted out of Labour or 
out of the IMG. 

After this failure, the majority 
temporarily adopted the minority’s 
‘far-leftunity’ line, with some success 
- as indicated above, the Socialist 
Unity electoral front derailed the 
SWP’s electoral project. But the Ford’s 
strike in autumn 1978 exposed the 
continuing marginality of the IMG in 
industry, and the visible approach of a 
general election tended to marginalise 
far-left electoral tactics. Moreover, 
in 1978-79 the faction fight between 
Paris and New York was (apparently) 
liquidated by the formation of a large 
majority including both sides, on the 
platform of a global ‘wrenching turn’ 
to industry (sending the ex-students 
and white-collar workers to colonise 
factories). The IMG ‘took the turn’ 
and in doing so cut its membership 
by a third over 1979-81. 

Under these conditions a group led 
by Peter Gowan and Bob Pennington 
argued for a turn to full entry, which 
was accomplished in 1982 together 
with refusion with the LSA and the 
adoption of the names, Socialist 
League for the group and Socialist 
Action for its paper. 

Meanwhile, the Paris-New York 
fight had reopened, with New York 
breaking with Trotskyism in favour 
of a left-Stalinist or Castroist line; 
and the supporters of New York now 
argued against the entry policy and 
for maintaining the ‘turn to industry’, 
and won a large minority. 

Inside the Labour Party, the old 
issue of broad-front politics versus 
revolutionary regroupment reasserted 
itself in the form of attitudes to 
the ‘local government left’ and in 
particular how far it was appropriate 
to make public criticism of Ken 
Livingstone; and, conversely, how far 
the SL should be involved in far-left 
projects like Labour Briefing. 

The miners’ strike greatly 
exacerbated these issues, since the 
pro-New York faction claimed it 
confirmed their ‘turn to industry’ line, 
while it added the issue of how far the 
press should make public criticism of 
Scargill. In 1985-88 a complicated 
process of manoeuvres between five 
factions - (1) pro-New York, (2) 
the central leadership round John 
Ross, (3) pro-Paris, (4) ‘entry and 
regroupmentist’, and (5) a localised 
group in outer west London - ended 
with a three way split. The ‘entry 
and regroupmentist’ faction led by 
Hearse and Packer split and formed 
the International Group. The pro- 
Paris and outer west London factions 
successively split to join the IG. 
Though the pro-New York faction was 
now left as the clear majority of the 
SL membership, the Ross faction had 
control of the leadership and expelled 
it shortly before the conference due in 
early 1988. The New Yorkers formed 
the Communist League as an open 
project. 

The Rossites now organised 
themselves round the broad-front 
Campaign Group News (launched 
1985-86) with Socialist Action 


mutating into an erratically appearing, 
occasional theoretical review. 

The IG in 1987 fused with 
the Socialist Group to form the 
International Socialist Group. 
Initially, this looked like a serious 
project of Trotskyist regroupment 
within the Labour Party, and was 
joined by the ‘Chartist Minority’ and 
by the Lambertiste SLG, producing 
a group of over 200, which was the 
largest of the ex-SL fragments. 

It did not take long, however, for 
problems to emerge. In particular, a 
section of the ex-IG leadership was 
tempted towards the idea of open 
work by the development of the 
Chesterfield socialist conferences into 
the ‘Socialist Movement’ from 1987. 
As a result, the sections of the ISG 
most closely committed to strategic 
entry in the Labour Party and the 
Briefing project dropped out, though 
the ISG remained in - increasingly 
shallow - entry until 2000. 

By the end of 1991, therefore, 
the large majority of Trotskyist and 
semi-Trotskyist groups - the SWP and 
ex-Militant - were again outside the 
Labour Party. This tendency was to 
continue down to the present. 

1992-2010 

The last 18 years can be treated much 
more briefly. The period has been 
characterised by a series of attempts 
by groups outside the Labour Party 
to create a ‘Labour Party mark two’, 
which have been repeatedly discussed 
in this paper. For present purposes 
their relevance is only the impact on 
the entry groups. 

Conditions inside the Labour 
Party have been characterised by a 
high degree of centralised control by 
the right, and even where - as in the 
run-up to the 1997 election - Labour 
membership rose, this has been 
accomplished by media advertising 
and bank direct debit payment rather 
than by local organisation. The 
Eurocommunist and ex-left element 
of the old ‘soft left’ has by and large 
become an element of the hard right, 
with elements of the old Labour right 
(Kaufman, Hattersley) criticising 
Blairism from the left. Under these 
conditions the left within Labour 
has been declining and hanging on 
by its fingernails, rather than taking 
significant initiatives or growing, and 
a large part of those Trotskyists who 
still remained in Labour have been 
attracted by open work. 

Arthur Scargill’s Socialist Labour 
Party, though only actually launched 
in 1996, had been in gestation since 
1992 - with the old pro-Paris faction 
of the SL of Brian Heron, Pat Sikorski 
and others, which had joined the ISG, 
involved in the negotiations. This 
faction pulled out of the ISG and 
Labour to join the SLP as the Fourth 


T hankfully those extra few days 
of our October fighting fund 
following last week’s paper saw us 
over the line to reach our £1,250 
target, thanks to a couple of gifts 
from PM (£30) and JC (£15). 
So we finished last month with 
£1,291. 

November’s fund has started off 
encouragingly, with £189 received 
in less than three days. However, 
mostly that is accounted for by the 
usual flurry of standing orders com¬ 
ing through at the beginning of the 
month. Our thanks in particular to 
SM (£40), BP (£20), SD (£20) and 
JL (£16). Plus we received a useful 
£30 from SWP member CJ and a 
further £3 from JM. Those last two 
gifts came via our website. But they 
were the only two out of 10,795 on- 


International Supporters Caucus; 
Workers Power also partially shifted 
ground from Labour to a degree of 
support for the SLP. But the SLP 
rapidly ran into the ground through 
Scargill’s bureaucratic control. 

The attempt which got furthest 
was the Scottish Socialist Alliance/ 
Scottish Socialist Party. Originally a 
part of Militant Labour-SP’s counter 
to Scargill, the SSA was able to ride 
on the back of Tommy Sheridan’s role 
in the poll tax campaign; achieved a 
fair degree of electoral success and 
a wide regroupment; mutated into 
a left nationalist party; and finally 
crashed on the cult of the personality 
of Sheridan which had given it its 
success. The SSA-SSP drew the Scots 
ISGers and AWLers out of the Labour 
Party. 

The next attempt was the Socialist 
Alliance. Ken Livingstone’s decision 
to run as an independent for mayor 
of London, and the London Socialist 
Alliance trying to run on his coat¬ 
tails, involved an SWP turn to 
electoral work, but also shifted the 
ISG pretty much wholly into open 
electoral work and led the AWL to 
turn in this direction, while retaining 
a Labour Party fraction. A significant 
part of Briefing also went over to the 
SA project. 

Respect grouped another layer of 
anti-war ex-Labour types, especially 
from localities with large populations 
of south Asian origin in east London 
and Birmingham. It did not, however, 
bring more Trotskyists out of Labour. 

Socialist Appeal, while remaining 
formally committed to strategic 
entry on Ted Grant’s conception, 
has in practice shifted to a complete 
focus on Venezuela solidarity and 
cheerleading for Hugo Chavez. 

A slight counter-tendency is 
provided by two relatively recent 
developments. The first is that 
Permanent Revolution, which split 
from Workers Power in 2006, showed 
some indications of supporting some 
sort of Labour Party work. The 
second is that the AWL seemed in 
2008-09 to be on the verge of joining 
the Socialist Party in characterising 
Labour as a purely bourgeois party. 
However, Matgamna has made a 
vigorous counter-offensive and the 
group may be in process of returning 
to, at least, organised fraction work 
in Labour. 

This narrative has been bald and 
simplified; the reader may also have 
found it long and tedious. But putting 
the whole narrative together makes 
certain recurring patterns stand out. 
In the third and final article in this 
series I will look at these patterns and 
how they can be explained by theory 
and historical context • 

mike.macnair@weeklyworker.org.uk 


line readers to donate last week. 

But I am optimistic that all this 
represents a bit of a understatement 
of our actual total. That’s because 
the November 3 tube strike pre¬ 
vented us collecting mail from our 
box number - and we suspect that 
might well have contained one or 
two cheques. Next week all will be 
revealed! 

But please don’t wait to hear 
whether the news is good. Let us 
have that donation you’ve been 
meaning to send us for so long. 
Better still, why not take out a 
standing order? • 

Robbie Rix 

Fill in a standing order form 
(back page), donate via our 
website, or send cheques, 
payable to Weekly Worker 


Fighting fund 

Understatement 
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DEBATE 


In defence of 
left communism 

James Tansey takes issue with Jack Conrad 



The communist left was part of the Third International 


I n his 1920 reply to Lenin’s 
‘Leftwing’ communism: an in¬ 
fantile disorder, Hermann Gorter 
requested that readers excuse his 
frequent repetition of various points, 
but laments that this was necessary, 
seeing as the tactics of the ‘lefts’ 
were still unknown to the workers 
of most countries. Unfortunately, 90 
years on, it seems this is still the case. 

In recent weeks, there has been 
a noticeable upping of the tempo 
at which articles are produced in 
the pages of the Weekly Worker 
denouncing ‘leftism’, ‘leftist purity’, 
‘left sectarianism’ and other related 
epithets, particularly in relation 
to the series on the formation of 
the original CPGB. This reached 
something of a crescendo in a full 
article by Jack Conrad, ‘Lessons of 
Lenin’s “Leftwing" communism ’, 
attacking this supposed ‘leftist’ 
trend (October 14). Recognising 
the CPGB (PCC) as a non-sectarian 
organisation which allows for the 
expression of a variety of viewpoints, 
I have undertaken to correct some 
of the misunderstandings on the 
part of Conrad on the tactics of left 
communists - an exercise which I hope 
will also correct misunderstandings 
on the part of other comrades, and 
contribute to a more fruitful discussion 
of communist tactics than some of 
the usual mudslinging which passes 
for ‘discussion’ in the anti-capitalist 
milieu, and which is unfortunately 
present in a large degree in the article 
by Conrad. 

Before we begin, I would like to 
say that it is unfortunate that Conrad’s 
article refers solely to Lenin’s work 
on the subject. If the reader is to get a 
better and more balanced judgement 
of the debate in question, they will 
need to read the original articles 
and replies to Lenin’s work by the 
communist left. In this connection 
I would like to suggest a couple of 
works which, in my opinion, go a 
good way towards expounding on 
the tactics of the left. In general it 
is difficult to pin down works which 
satisfactorily sum up the positions 
of the entire communist left, as it 
is not a homogeneous tendency, 
but I would think I am not being 
too controversial in recommending 
Theses of the Abstentionist Faction 
of the Italian Socialist Party 1 and The 
Lyons theses 2 as works representative 
of the Italian left. On the side of 
the German-Dutch communist left, 
Anton Pannekoek’s World revolution 
and communist tactics 3 is something 
of a classic, as is Hermann Gorter’s 
Open letter to comrade Lenin, 4 in 
which he responds to the arguments 
of 'Leftwing ' communism. 

I am willing to put the lack of 
references to the actual arguments 
of the left down to a mere lapse on 
comrade Conrad’s part, but I would 
like to suggest to him that in future 
it would be wise to refer to the 
arguments and works of opposing 
factions in the communist movement, 
if he wishes to engage in constructive 
debate. As we go through replying to 
the various points made by Conrad’s 
piece, I hope it will become clear the 
damage done to the overall argument 
by failing to make such references. 
We will begin with what I consider to 


be the main defect of the article: the 
lack of any clear conception of what 
it is arguing against. 

What is the 
communist left? 

Throughout the article Conrad opens 
fire on targets as diverse as a faction 
in the CPGB which advocated 
abstaining from participating in 
the Labour leadership elections on 
the grounds that John McDonnell 
was not a candidate, to the Social 
Revolutionaries and their advocacy 
of individual terrorism. Much like 
the Trotskyite slur of ‘ultra-leftist’, 
the ‘leftist’ category serves to lump 
together serious political tendencies 
with advocates of individualist and 
anti-Marxist tactics and the various 
aberrations of otherwise consistent 
centrists. It will be useful then to, in 
the first place, clarify exactly what 
the communist left is. 

For Conrad, the essence of the 
communist left may be found in 
its ‘purity mania’, the slogan of 
‘no compromises’. He gives us a 
wonderfully flattering description 
of petty bourgeois driven to a frenzy 
by economic crises, or as young 
and inexperienced elements of the 
proletarian movement. We must 
commend Conrad on his commitment 
to communist unity. Nevertheless, his 
argument is far from perfect. 

In actual fact, the communist left 
is a historical movement consisting 
of those parts of the workers’ 
movement which supported the 
Russian Revolution and duly joined 


the Communist International, only to 
break with Comintern tactics after the 
2nd or 3rd congresses and become 
summarily expelled. It consists of 
differing and heterogeneous trends. 
For example, it was remarked that 
the left in Italy was ‘more Leninist 
than Lenin’, and supported Lenin’s 
position on the trade unions and 
struggles against colonialism. 
On the question of participation 
in parliament, they considered 
the debate to be a purely tactical 
question. 5 The German-Dutch left, by 
contrast, rejected the old trade unions 
and in time came to reject political 
party organisation altogether. 

Most modern left-communist 
organisations lean towards a synthesis 
of perspectives. Left communism is 
bound historically by its acceptance 
of Marxist method and principle 
(such as centralism over federalism), 
while arguing for a principled break 
with social democratic tradition. With 
this clarified, I cannot claim to speak 
on behalf of the entire communist 
left, either historically or in modem 
times, but nonetheless I can perhaps 
attempt to defend the left from 
Conrad’s rather confused onslaught. 

Participation in 
parliament 

Conrad follows Lenin in basing his 
argument on the fact that certain 
facets of the October revolution have 
a universal significance. He says that 
it is mere first world arrogance that 
denies the relevance of the October 
revolution to determining our modem 


tactics. I consider this mistaken, 
especially with regards to the tactic 
of participating in parliament. 

Russia had only had a 
parliamentary institution since 1905, 
and it met precisely four times before 
the revolution. It did not have time 
to become a recognised centre of 
political authority which could pose 
a challenge to the rule of the soviets 
of workers’ and soldiers’ deputies. 
In western Europe, however, both in 
1917 and even more so in the 20th 
century, we have, as Conrad himself 
notes, “a long, and more or less 
uninterrupted, history of bourgeois 
democracy”. The parliamentary- 
representative form of government 
has become a permanent feature 
of the political landscape, and a 
recognised source of legitimate 
political authority. 

This does not mean, however, 
that people think the parliamentary 
process is any kind of vehicle for 
change. In fact, people are becoming 
more and more apathetic, and voting 
turnouts are sliding downwards. This 
should not, in itself, be encouraged 
by communists, as it represents mere 
apathy with political processes, 
and not an understanding that 
an alternative form of political 
administration is possible. 
Nonetheless, it would be profoundly 
mistaken for communists to attempt to 
get people out voting and rekindling 
their faith in the electoral process. It 
is our job to show that the existing 
institutions do not provide a vehicle 
for real social change. To attempt 
to do this by going into those same 


organisations we wish to discredit 
and arguing within in them is nothing 
but the worst confusionism. 

‘Artificial’ 
forms of Labour 
organisations 

Conrad claims that the German-Dutch 
left wanted workers to abandon the 
apparently natural forms of labour 
organisation of the old trade union 
apparatus for a “brand new and 
immaculate” form of organisation, 
which in reality was an entirely 
“artificial”. A comparison is made 
with the many futile modern 
projects to create a new ‘labour’ 
party - apparently Conrad thinks 
that an attempt to organise workers 
outside and against the trade union 
bureaucracy is in anyway comparable 
to Labourism, an ideology based 
on the upper levels of the said 
bureaucracy. 

But what exactly does it mean to 
critique an organisation on the basis 
that it is “artificial”? That it is not a 
product of spontaneous action by the 
workers perhaps? This is the only 
interpretation that I can think of. If 
this is so, then I think I would not be 
out of place in noting a “subordination 
to spontaneity” in this thesis, perhaps 
even a somewhat “slavish” one. 

Perhaps Conrad would do well to 
remember the “profoundly true and 
important” words of Karl Kautsky, 
to the effect that socialism itself was 
not a product of the proletariat, but of 
the bourgeois intelligentsia, and that 
it was this stratum that communicated 
the socialist idea to working class 
militants, who in their turn introduced 
socialist ideas into the class movement 
where conditions allowed. Should we 
reject socialism and Marxism because 
they are “artificial” and not products 
of the “pure” workers’ movement (as, 
I would add, some anti-communists 
have indeed attempted to do)? And 
remind me again who here is supposed 
to have the fetish for purity? 

To begin with, the notion that the 
Arbeiter-Unionen movement was 
in any way artificial is false. The 
movement was bom from the factory 
council movement which appeared 
during the last year of the war, and 
emerged “almost spontaneously, 
without any precise ideological 
definitions or attachments, during the 
summer of 1919.” 6 What united them 
was a dissatisfaction with the existing 
trade unions and a willingness to use 
militant tactics. The General Workers 
Union of Germany (Allgemeine 
Arbeiter Union Deutschlands, or 
AAUD) had 80,000 members within 
a month of its formation in 1920 and 
some have put the number as high as 
200,000 by the spring of 1921. 

Having satisfied Conrad’s infantile 
workerist purity fetish, perhaps we 
can move on to discuss the advantages 
of this new form of unionism from 
the standpoint of Marxist tactics. 
The first thing we should note is 
that, far from being simply a more 
“immaculate” form of the trade union, 
the Arbeiter-Unionen represented a 
decisive break from the old craft and 
trade unionism in a number of ways. 
For starters, taking their inspiration 
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in part from the American Industrial 
Workers of the World, the AAUD was 
to be a class-wide union. However, 
this in itself does not necessarily 
differentiate the Arbeiter-Unionen 
form of unionism from traditional 
syndicalist unions, such as the Free 
Workers Union of Germany (Freie 
Arbeiter Union Deutschlands or 
FAUD), which were also arising at 
that time. 

What really differentiated the 
Arbeiter-Unionen movement was 
its concept of ‘unitary organisation’. 
This was a concept first theorised 
by Fritz Wolfheim in March 1917 
and developed by the left-radical 
movement in Germany and Holland, 
the basic cornerstone of which was 
a single organisation combining the 
functions of party and trade union. 
What this meant in practice is that, 
although the Arbeiter-Unionen 
took on functions of traditional 
trade and craft unions, they were in 
actual fact revolutionary political 
organisations. The AAUD had a 
programme, according to which 
its members were dedicated to the 
achievement of a classless society 
through the dictatorship of the 
proletariat. Early manifestations of 
the Arbeiter-Unionen movement 
also had such political objectives: 
for example, the Port and Shipyard 
Workers Union of Hamburg, as well 
as defending its members’ immediate 
economic interests, had a political 
programme, one of the planks of 
which was solidarity with the Russian 
Revolution. The Ruhr union had a 
similar programme. 

In contrast to the syndicalist 
unions, the Arbeiter-Unionen were 
willing to affiliate with the communist 
movement. The provisional statutes 
drawn up by the Bremen federation 
included solidarity with the 
Communist International. Contrast 
this fighting orientation with the 
spineless cosying up to the Prussian 
junker state by the yellow unions, 
which resulted in the bureaucracy 
putting increasing pressure on the 
leaders of the SPD to engage in 
subversive politics, and manifested 
itself in the SPD’s attempt to put a cap 
on mass political strikes for suffrage 
reform in Germany, which occurred 
just before the war. Contrast it also 
with the political activity of modem 
trade unions, which usually goes as 
far as tailing behind various single¬ 
issue campaigns, and the general 
lack of fighting spirit which caused 
the outlet, Reuters, to comment that 
“the most remarkable thing in this age 
of austerity is just how few strikes 
there have been and how weak and 
ineffective unions have proved ... the 
crisis has laid bare a truth partially 
hidden during the boom years: 
Europe’s unions are less powerful, 
less influential, and less relevant than 
they have been for decades.” 7 

Contrast it too with France 1968, 
where the unions put the cap on the 
strike; with the Italian ‘hot autumn’, 
where workers drove the union 
representatives from strike meetings; 
with Solidarnosc in Poland, which 
diffused the workers’ committees and 
mass meetings and made deals with 
the Stalinist state apparatus; and with 
the pamphlets coming out in France 
in the wake of the current struggle 
criticising the union leadership for 
leading them to defeat. 8 

The old trade unions represent 
on the economic field what the 
Labour and social democratic parties 
represent in the political field. They 
represent the working class within 
capitalist society and as members 
of that society. Although their early 
orientation may have been a fighting 
one, they have increasingly been 
drawn into the apparatus of the 
capitalist state. The Arbeiter-Unionen 
represents the working class as a class 
with a historic interest in seizing 
power and dissolving their own status 
as proletarians, and in turn the whole 


of class society. 

This is not to say that there were 
not profound contradictions in the 
Arbeiter-Unionen movement. Since 
it was a political and not just an 
economic movement, it had various 
factions. These factions held together 
organically during the immediate 
revolutionary period after the war 
on the basis of mass action, but, 
as the revolutionary energy of the 
masses began to recede, the AAUD 
crumbled and after 1923 almost all 
of its former social weight was lost. 
Its commitment to ‘mass action’ 
and an anti-bureaucratic orientation 
which bordered on anarchism left it 
unable to maintain itself as a coherent 
organisation in a period which was no 
longer suitable to such action. 

But, while it did exist, its capacity as 
an organisation which was relevant to 
the class was immense. Its activity was 
frenzied, regularly publishing a dozen 
weeklies and pamphlets with print 
runs of up to 120,000 copies. Its role 
as a bridge between traditional forms 
of unionism and the factory councils 
of the future, and its use as a pole 
of regroupment for militant workers 
outside and against the trade unions 
mean that the Arbeiter-Unionen still 
serves as an important model in some 
respects for our present situation. 

Russian left 
communists 

Whilst discussing the various “leftist 
infections” that occurred within the 
Bolshevik Party, Conrad mentions 
the Left Communist fraction, which 
included Bukharin and Radek, and 
which formed in 1918. Conrad claims 
that “signing the Brest-Litovsk treaty 
was the point at issue”. This is false. 
Signing Brest-Litovsk was a rallying 
point for the Left Communists, but 
not the only point at issue. 

For the record, a good deal of 
Left Communists would tend to 
agree with Lenin over Bukharin on 
the question of Brest-Litovsk. Here 
is the theoretical journal of the Italian 
left, Bilan, for example: 

“Of the two tendencies in the 
Bolshevik Party who confronted 
each other at the time of Brest- 
Litovsk, Lenin’s and Bukharin’s, we 
think that it was the former which 
was more in line with the needs of 
the world revolution. The positions 
of the fraction led by Bukharin, 
according to which the function of 
the proletarian state was to liberate 
the workers of other countries 
through a ‘revolutionary war’, are 
in contradiction with the very nature 
of the proletarian revolution and the 
historic role of the proletariat.” 9 

But when we look at the 
programme of the Left Communists 
we find that certain other issues were 
on the agenda, such the rejection of 
labour discipline and the introduction 
of piecework, as well as agreements 
with the ‘captains of industry’, arguing 
that with this “rejection of active 
proletarian politics, the conquests of 
the workers’ and peasants’ revolution 
will start to coagulate into a system of 
state capitalism and petty bourgeois 
economic relations. ‘The defence of 
the socialist fatherland’ will then prove 
in actual fact to be defence of a petty 
bourgeois motherland subject to the 
influence of international capital.” 10 

Conrad obscures these important 
elements of the debate between the 
1918 Left Communists and Lenin 
by trying to whittle down the issues 
at hand to merely one of Lenin’s 
sensible policy of the cheapest peace 
possible, and Bukharin’s insane 
calls for a revolutionary war against 
imperial Germany. 

Labour Party 
affiliation 

Conrad informs us that Lenin 
advocated supporting the Labour 
Party “like a rope supports a hanged 


man”. He then claims that this was 
the kind of support which the CPGB 
gave to Diane Abbott in the Labour 
leadership election. 

In the first place the idea that this 
support was similar to what Lenin 
advocated is clearly absurd. The 
meaning of Lenin’s phrase was that 
in power it would become clear that 
the Labour Party leadership “are 
petty bourgeois and treacherous by 
nature, and that their bankruptcy is 
inevitable”, and because of this clarity 
in the bankruptcy of the Labour Party 
“it w[ould] be possible, with serious 
chances of success, to overthrow the 
government of the Hendersons at 
once”. This exposition first occurred 
clearly in 1924 when the Labour 
minority government threatened to 
use its emergency powers against 
striking transport workers, and it 
would be needless to recount how 
it has occurred in practically every 
Labour government since. But 
despite the presence of the “official 
communist” party, which the 
CPGB so dearly loves because of 
its apparent relevance for the class, 
the latter certainly did not succeed 
in carrying out Lenin’s expectations 
and overtaking the Labour Party in 
terms of mass support. 

In my humble opinion, the failure 
lies in the confusionist nature of the 
affiliation tactic. On the one hand, 
you have a Communist Party which 
advocates voting for the Labour Party 
and therefore appears to support 
it; on the other hand you have this 
same Communist Party trying to 
expose the treachery of the Labour 
leadership. Excuse me if I am unable 
to comprehend the clearly quite 
profound and dialectically advanced 
reasoning behind this tactic, but to me 
it seems to be the most ridiculous and 
contradictory course of action, and I 
am sure it must have seemed that way 
to workers looking for an alternative 
to Labour treachery and finding only 
a Communist Party which supported 
that same treachery, almost the same 
as building a second Labour Party. 
I have no doubt that such an absurd 
course of action would produce a 
similar effect in the future. 

Bolshevisation of 
the Comintern 

At the start of Conrad’s article, he 
refers to ‘Leftwing’ communism 
as “a handbook of Bolshevism 
internationalised”. Although he 
does not intend it in this way, his 
language is unfortunately close to 
the rhetoric of the centrist gangsters 
who purged the communist left from 
their ranks. 

This may surprise some CPGB 
readers, as for the past few weeks we 
have been subjected to an onslaught 
of attacks on ‘left sectarianism’ on 
the part of elements like Pankhurst 
who formed the communist left 
in Britain. In Germany and Italy 
however, the left was crucial to 
the formation of their respective 
communist parties, had a significant 
influence on tactics early on, and 
were expelled from the party by the 
centrist leadership. Since Conrad’s 
tactics mirror those of the Comintern 
expulsionists, I will end this article 
with a short recount of the processes 
by which the left was expelled by the 
Communist International. 

When the Communist Party 
of Italy was formed at the 1921 
Livorno congress, as a fusion 
between the abstentionist faction 
of the Socialist Party (PSI) and 
the group centred around L ’Ordine 
Nuovo, the abstentionists comprised 
the majority of the new cadres, and 
Amadeo Bordiga took the position 
of de facto leader of the party. At 
the fourth world congress of the 
Comintern, however, Zinoviev 
demanded the PCI ‘fuse’ with the 
PSI, seeing that Serrati had just 
expelled the reformists and declared 


allegiance to the International. 
Delegates were sent to arrange the 
fusion, but a rebellion against the 
fusion in the PSI ranks led by Pietro 
Nenni collapsed the negotiations. 

In February 1923, Bordiga was 
thrown into jail by Mussolini’s 
thugs. Taking advantage of his 
incapacitation, the Comintern had 
him expelled from the leadership. 
This allowed Antonio Gramsci, 
Stalin’s man through and through, 
to convince a slim majority of the 
central committee to vote for his 
position over the manifesto drafted 
by Bordiga while in jail, which called 
for freedom of discussion within 
the party. Bordiga still had support 
from the party rank and file, but, as 
a committed centralist, instead of 
initiating a split, he stood his ground 
and argued his position within the 
International - one of the only ones 
who did so against the Comintern’s 
policy, made explicit at the fifth 
congress, of the ‘Bolshevisation’ of 
the western communist parties. 11 

In 1926 at the sixth enlarged 
executive of the Comintern, 
Bordiga asked whether “comrade 
Stalin thinks the development 
of the Russian situation and the 
internal problems of the Russian 
party are linked to the development 
of the international proletarian 
movement”. For this crime of 
questioning Stalin’s internationalist 
credentials, Bordiga’s faction was 
expelled for “Trotskyism”. In his last 
political work of this period, a letter 
to Karl Korsch, he advises that the 
left “still needs to receive further 
blows before passing to the open 
offensive”. 12 Clearly the tactics of 
an unremitting sectarian. 

In Germany, the first organised 
expression of the communist left 
was the International Socialists of 
Germany, whom Lenin praised for 
being the first to make a definitive 
break with Kautskyism: 

“A very great defect in 
revolutionary Marxism in Germany 
as a whole is its lack of a compact 
illegal organisation that would 
systematically pursue its line and 
educate the masses in the spirit of 
the new tasks; such an organisation 
would also have to take a definite 
stand towards opportunism and 
Kautskyism ... That the ‘International 
Socialists of Germany’ [ISD] group 
alone remains at its post is definitely 
clear to everybody.” 13 

In November 1918 the 
ISD became the International 
Communists of Germany, and in 
December joined with the Spartacist 
League to form the KPD. The left’s 
clear majority can be seen from 
the fact that, despite opposition 
from Luxemburg and Liebknecht, 
the motion opposing participation 
in the upcoming national assembly 
elections was passed by a majority 
of three to one. 

After Luxemburg’s death, 
leadership of the KPD fell to a 
supposed ‘Luxemburgist’, Paul 
Levi, who quickly revealed himself 
as a centrist bureaucrat. At the 
Frankfurt congress in August 1919, 
Levi packed the congress with 
newspaper editors, secretaries and 
orators, allowing only one delegate 
per district - a move calculated 
to weaken the left, which was in 
control of almost all the party’s 
local organisations. The move failed, 
however, because the extraneous 
elements invited by the central 
committee moved to the left. 

At the Heidelberg congress in 
October the central committee had 
another shot. It distorted the voting 
arrangements by giving each district 
one vote, regardless of size, and it 
put forward a motion to restore its 
own right to vote, giving the CC 
eight extra votes in its favour. The 
left was slandered as ‘anarcho- 
syndicalists’ because of the fact 
that their papers allowed a variety 


of perspectives, including elements 
which confused the Unionen with 
syndicalism. Finally, the Heidelberg 
theses were published, which ended 
by declaring that “Those members 
of the KPD who do not share these 
views concerning the nature, the 
organisation and the activity of the 
party, or those who have opposed 
them orally or in writing, must be 
excluded from the party.” 

Initially the KPD left thought there 
must have been a misunderstanding 
and tried to mend its split with the 
leadership. It attempted to negotiate 
with the central committee and 
asserted the rights of the opposition 
but were continually rebuffed. They 
sent delegates to the third KPD 
congress in February 1920 and 
proposed amending the Heidelberg 
theses, but the congress reiterated 
that those who did not accept the 
theses as they stood would be 
excluded. 

After the expulsion of the majority 
left current, as Gilles Dauve reports, 
the KPD practically ceased to exist: 
“The reports of the delegates to the 
3rd Congress provided evidence 
of the party’s utter prostration. In 
Berlin, out of 8,000 members, only 
500 supported the central committee; 
in Essen, 43 out of 2,000, etc. 
After his experience in Rhineland- 
Westphalia, [KPD leader Heinrich] 
Brandler resigned himself to saying, 
‘We no longer have a party at all’.” 14 

It had, as he notes, “been reduced 
to a mere skeleton financed by 
Moscow”. The left was excluded 
and the party practically destroyed 
for the sake of a facile ‘unity’ with 
the centrists in the USPD. Even in 
spite of its exclusion, the KAPD still 
attempted, and briefly succeeded, 
to gain entry into the Communist 
International and argue its case. 

By parading under the cover of 
“Bolshevism internationalised”, and 
writing slanderous articles which 
seek to combine disparate elements 
and canonise them en bloc as “leftist 
puritans”, Conrad shows that despite 
his and the CPGB’s calls for Marxist 
unity in a mass Communist Party, the 
rhetoric does not quite match up to 
the sectarian practice - a sectarian 
practice derived, however unwittingly, 
from the practices of the Stalinised 
Comintern, and going back before 
that to the liquidationist practices of 
the KPD under the ‘Luxemburgist’ 
leadership of Paul Levi. 

If Conrad is serious about his 
commitments, he must drop the 
bureaucratic centralism which is 
everywhere the calling card of 
centrism • 
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STWC _ 

Lies will not help the 
anti-war movement 

Ben Lewis reports on the Stop the War Coalition’s annual conference, where underhand methods were 
once again deployed to reject the affiliation of Hands Off the People of Iran 


A round 300 people attended 
the very ‘business as usual’ 
Stop the War Coalition annual 
conference on October 30. On offer 
were more or less the same timetable, 
speakers and motions as in previous 
years - and, of course, the same nar¬ 
row, pacifistic politics. So it was that 
Communist Party of Britain members 
Andrew Murray and Kate Hudson, 
Labour lefts Tony Benn and Jeremy 
Corbyn, Guardian columnist Seamus 
Milne, Respect’s George Galloway 
and the Counterfire duo of Lindsey 
German and John Rees graced the 
congress with speeches that would be 
instantly recognised by anybody who 
has ever attended a STWC meeting or 
demonstration. 

Unfortunately, something else has 
not changed: the STWC leadership’s de¬ 
sire to avoid serious political discussion 
from the floor. Last year a contentious 
motion on the Tamils was “remitted” to 
the steering committee (read: buried) 
instead of being discussed thoroughly 
and voted on. This time it was the fate 
of a motion on self-determination for 
Kashmir, moved by the British South 
Asia Solidarity Forum (BSASF). 

We also saw the usual motion from 
the CPGB-ML calling on Stop the War 
to fight for the slogan of *'Victory to the 
resistance’ in Afghanistan and Iraq. In 
opposing this, Gareth Jenkins of the 
Socialist Workers Party said that he was 
“not opposed to the slogan” - he was 
actually “frilly in favour” - but the coali¬ 
tion needed to think about “breadth” and 
“not drive people away” by making this 
slogan a “condition for participation” in 
the coalition. Finally, he added that we 
needed a “good debate” on this within 
the coalition - not that there was one, 
of course. 

Delegates were soon to find out that 
this ‘broad’ approach is only applied 
when it suits the STWC leadership and 
their political prerogatives though. For 
the third successive year, Hands Off 
the People of Iran’s attempt to affili¬ 
ate was rejected. This time, however, 
the tactics the leadership employed 
plumbed depths that perhaps none of 
us thought possible. 

As soon as I entered the hall in the 
morning, it was clear that something 
fishy was going on. The delegates’ pack 
handed out to all present had a little note 
“concerning motion 8” (ie, the CPGB 
motion on Hopi). 

The note falsely alleged that last 
year’s conference had agreed to op¬ 
pose Hopi affiliation “on the grounds 
that Hopi had made public comments 
hostile to the Stop the War Coalition, 
including the statement that Hopi aimed 
to become ‘an alternative political cen¬ 
tre’ to the Stop the War Coalition and 
that Stop the War had ‘rotten politics’.” 

These comments were not “public” 
and not made by Hopi, but by Hopi 
national secretary Mark Fischer at an 
internal CPGB meeting in his capac¬ 
ity as CPGB national organiser. As the 
CPGB actually openly reports its meet¬ 
ings, the comments were reprinted in 
the Weekly Worker and pounced on by 
Andrew Murray as a pretext for exclud¬ 
ing ... not the CPGB, but Hopi! 

Below this misrepresentation the 
delegates’ notes reprinted a letter from 
Andrew Murray in April 2009, asking 
the Hopi SC to address this “issue”. 
This created the impression that Hopi 
has not responded to this correspond¬ 


ence for nigh on 18 months. But it has. 
It has constantly pressed for a meeting of 
representatives from both organisations. 

Hopi’s latest letter, sent last week, 
was clear: we [the Hopi steering 

committee] found it worrying that you 
are apparently concerned not about our 
views on the war or threats of war, or 
even the regime in Iran, but whether 
an individual had expressed disrespect 
for STWC leadership in a non-Hopi fo¬ 
rum.” In the same correspondence, the 
Hopi steering committee wrote: “As you 
know, Hopi is a broad-based campaign 
with members of the Green Left, Labour 
Representation Committee and others - 
excluding the whole campaign because 
of remarks made by one individual not 
in any official Hopi capacity seems dis¬ 
proportionate and excludes a vital part 
of the anti-war movement.” 

Let’s do lunch 

When politics are conducted in such a 
Machiavellian fashion, it is invariably 
the case that much of the moving and 
shaking is done behind the scenes. After 
all, it was in the lunch break of last year’s 
conference that I was asked by STWC 
officer Andrew Burgin to remit the mo¬ 
tion on Hopi affiliation to the steering 
committee. He assured me it would in¬ 
crease the prospects of Hopi affiliation. 
Rejecting this ‘not in front of the kids’ 
approach, I, of course, refused. 

During the lunch break this year, 
I approached comrade Murray to ask 
him why the information pack contained 
such misinformation and to request that 
he - as STWC national chair - openly 
correct the error for conference. 

Rather diplomatically, comrade 
Murray put it down to a “mistake” in 
collating the conference pack. He po¬ 
litely assured me he would correct the 
error before the vote on the motion was 
taken. This seemed fair enough in the 
circumstances. Although it might not 
completely undo the damage, a correc¬ 
tion would go some way to setting the 
record straight. As it turned out though, 
the “mistake” was not corrected either 
by Murray or anyone else. 

Whilst I had his ear, I also asked him 
why he was still pressing for Hopi to be 
excluded. He stuck to the same old mes¬ 
sage: it is simply not possible when its 
“national secretary had said the things 
he had”. Not to be put off, I reminded 
him that three years ago Communist 
Students had been excluded, alongside 
Hopi, also for its supposed “hostility” 
and public remarks leading CS members 
had made about the coalition. I reminded 
him that he had even read out such com¬ 
ments at the conference. But since then 
CS had been allowed to affiliate. Why? 
By now comrade Murray was becoming 
more uncomfortable. “Are you making 
a case for the disaffiliation of CS?” he 
floundered. No, I assured him - simply 
pointing out a glaring inconsistency. 
“Until Hopi distances itself from Mark 
Fischer’s comments”, he replied, there 
is nothing that could be done. 

What about the recent correspond¬ 
ence from Hopi of which Murray had 
not informed the conference, I asked? 
There it was clearly stated that these 
comments were not the opinion of all 
Hopi members and supporters. Well, re¬ 
sponded Murray to end the exchange, 
“if you make that clear in your speech, 
I am sure you will have a better chance 
of getting the motion passed”. 

I then asked comrade Burgin, who 


had heard the conversation, what he 
thought of this blatant inconsistency. 
Absurdly, he stated that, although “hos¬ 
tile” groups like the CPGB and CS were 
allowed to join the coalition, they were 
actually “broader political organisa¬ 
tions” than Hopi, which was established 
“specifically on the question of Iran”. 

The comrade did put his finger 
on the political nub of the problem, 
however: “There are supporters of 
Ahmadinejad who we do not want 
to exclude” from the coalition, he 
baldly stated. Thus, in deference to 
political forces positively supportive 
of the reactionary theocracy in Iran, a 
principled anti-war organisation like 
Hopi must be excluded. While Hopi 
is certainly not campaigning for the 
exclusion of pro-regime forces, it is 
totally wrong and unprincipled that 
their presence be used to actually draw 
the political parameters of the STWC 
and proscribe leftwing critics of the 
Iranian regime. 

When we finally came around to the 
motions on Iran, the meeting became 
livelier and more interesting - after all, 
there was some actual debate rather than 
well rehearsed sound-bites. 

Sharin Shafi moved a motion on be¬ 
half of the Campaign Against Sanctions 
and Military Intervention in Iran. It 
correctly demanded no military inter¬ 
vention against Iran, the lifting of all 
existing sanctions and opposition to any 
further ones. However, it also called for 
“unconditional negotiation” between 
Iran and the west. 

Speaking against this, Hopi chair 
Yassamine Mather pointed out that any 
imperialist-brokered settlement would 
necessarily come at the expense of the 
Iranian people themselves. Moreover, 
the solution the motion proposed to the 
current stand-off on the Iranian nuclear 
programme was not even that of the ‘re¬ 
formist’ faction of the regime (which 
calls for a referendum on the nuclear en¬ 
ergy programme), but of Ahmadinejad’s 
foreign office. However, without any 
further discussion, the motion passed 
with little opposition. 

Cynical 

I moved a motion from that “hostile” 
affiliate, Communist Students. It drew 
conference’s attention to the potentially 
devastating new form of cyber warfare 
represented by the recent Stuxnet virus 
attack on Iran. The final part of the mo¬ 
tion also called for open solidarity with 
the secular, democratic, mass opposition 
movements against the theocracy: their 
struggle was our struggle against war 
and barbarism, the Iranian state was not 
an anti-imperialist force: the masses on 
the streets were, I said. 

John Rees thanked CS for pointing 
out the seriousness of this new form of 
warfare, but added that active solidarity 
with the masses was a “separate ques¬ 
tion” to opposing war. With a slightly 
disgruntled George Galloway looking 
on, John Rees said that he was for “rev¬ 
olution in Iran”, but we were looking 
for the “broadest possible opposition” 
against imperialist attack, including 
those who support the regime. Our dual 
tasks as socialists, he said, were to get 
these people on board and to argue for 
our democratic, working class politics. 

The motion was voted on in parts, 
meaning that the coalition now has a 
policy against cyber warfare. However, 
its continued ‘neutral’ approach when 


it comes to struggles in Iran gives it the 
worst of all possible worlds. It cannot 
mobilise a mass base of “supporters 
of Ahmadinejad” that comrade Burgin 
conjures up - no such thing exists. It 
does, however, manage to alienate many 
anti-war activists who perceive the coa¬ 
lition as soft on the reactionary regime. 
Important amongst these, as comrade 
Mather pinpointed in her election ad¬ 
dress for the leadership, are the bulk of 
Iranian political exiles that the coalition 
is isolating itself from, harming “the ef¬ 
fectiveness of both the anti-war move¬ 
ment and these exile groups and indi¬ 
viduals” ( Weekly Worker October 28). 

Joseph Healey of the Green Left and 
the STWC steering committee ended up 
moving the pro-Hopi motion. During 
the lunch break (when else?) he had dis¬ 
gracefully been put under pressure by 
leading coalition members to withdraw 
a speaker’s slip he had put in to support 
the motion. But he refused to budge. 
Indeed, he gave the best answer to this 
sort of manoeuvring by agreeing to be 
the main mover of the motion instead 
of comrade Mather. 

He picked up on comrade Rees’s 
comments on unity by pointing out the 
obvious: Rees wants a “broad as pos¬ 
sible” movement, he said, but for the 
third time the coalition is looking to 
exclude Hopi, which is clearly “part of 
the anti-war movement” and also, like 
him, openly opposes the theocracy. He 
said that such sectarian moves would be 
“the kiss of death” to our movement at 
a time when unity is needed. 

Andrew Burgin then gave a disgrace¬ 
ful speech. He wondered why Hopi had 
called STWC “soft” on the Iranian re¬ 
gime and its “apologists”. For his part, 
the Iranian regime was “brutal and dic¬ 
tatorial”. (He presumably forgot about 
the many occasions when we were told 
about the merits of Iranian democracy in 
front of Iranian state-Press TV cameras 
at previous conferences). 

He said that Hopi was “hostile” to 
STWC, and its “founding basis” was 
to replace and change it. Not true, of 
course. Hopi’s founding statement is 
clear: “We recognise that there is an 
urgent need to establish a principled 
solidarity campaign with the people of 
Iran” - there is no mention of STWC at 
all. What we are “hostile” to is the no¬ 
tion that one must remain silent on the 
nature of the Iranian regime if one wants 
to join a coalition which - remember - 
should be as “broad as possible”. 

The next lie was the most cynical: 
“Hopi draws an equals sign between im¬ 
perialism and the Iranian regime”. What 
rubbish. Given the keenness with which 
Murray, Burgin et al pore over every 
Hopi article and statement, they cannot 
fail to have seen the lead Hopi activists 
have taken in the struggle against the 
social imperialism of ‘solidarity ’ groups 
that fail to mention the need to fight war 
and sanctions. We in Hopi oppose any 
intervention in Iran because it would 
be the worst possible outcome for the 
people of Iran. We have never vacillated 
on this. 

He then baulked at a statement by 
Yassamine Mather about the “dead end” 
of imperialist negotiations with Iran. It 
went against “peace”, he said, the very 
thing the coalition had fought for from 
the outset. This beggars belief. Does he 
really think that ‘negotiations’ brought 
about by imperialist threats is an exam¬ 
ple of peace? For all the crap about Hopi 


not recognising imperialism as the main 
danger, it is Burgin and co who are actu¬ 
ally spreading illusions in imperialist- 
brokered negotiations and peace talks. 

Finally, he claimed that Hopi’s poli¬ 
tics will “weaken and split the move¬ 
ment”. But, as we have seen, it is Burgin 
and his allies who are splitting the move¬ 
ment for fear of scaring off allies that 
largely exist in their heads. Yes, Hopi 
has differences with the STWC leader¬ 
ship, but so do groups who put forward 
their own politics, like the CPGB-ML, 
the BSASF and ... the CPGB. 

Why is Hopi singled out? In the 
very correspondence from Andrew 
Murray reproduced in the delegates’ 
pack, he states that “the political dif¬ 
ferences between STWC and Hopi, 
whilst real and serious, do not con¬ 
stitute a barrier to your affiliation”! 
Where is the consistency then? 

After comrade Mather had made 
many of these points in response, Sami 
Ramadani stated that he had known 
comrade Mather for a long time and 
that she was a brave anti-imperialist 
fighter. But, he said, he and other Iraqi 
socialists had supported STWC even 
though it “did not call for the over¬ 
throw of Saddam”. 

“The issue,” comrade Ramadani said, 
“was whether Hopi would “disassociate 
itself from its national secretary’s com¬ 
ments.” Despite our protests and calls 
to clear up this matter by highlighting 
the recent correspondence, chair Judith 
Orr (SWP) deemed that there had been 
enough discussion. Unlike other mo¬ 
tions, this one had had two speakers for 
and against! The motion was defeated 
overwhelmingly - the SWP, Counterfire, 
the International Socialist Group and 
others all voting together. However, 
there were a lot of abstentions from 
comrades who must, understandably, 
have been baffled by the whole affair. 

Moving Yassamine’s candidacy for 
the steering committee, I spoke about 
the need for democracy in the anti-war 
movement and different views about the 
way forward. Frustrated with the whole 
day, I probably went too far in compar¬ 
ing Murray’s supposed “mistake” to the 
way that Stalinists of his ilk view the 
“mistake” of the Stalinist liquidation of 
those like Grigory Zinoviev and Nikolai 
Bukharin - it allowed Lindsey German 
to point once more to Hopi “hostility” 
and oppose Yassamine’s candidacy. 
Comrade Orr then decided to change 
the procedure and ask if voting to add 
Yassamine to the leadership slate was 
necessary. The vote was predictable but 
underlined the truly undemocratic pro¬ 
cess seen from start to finish. 

However, even those like Joseph 
Healey, who said that my comments 
were perhaps not the best way of deal¬ 
ing with these methods, could under¬ 
stand the frustration: “Stalinist tactics” 
had been employed from the start, said 
Healey outside. Quite right. 

The STWC leadership is digging it¬ 
self into a real hole over Hopi. Its logic is 
inconsistent even in its own bureaucratic 
terms. It is making the anti-war move¬ 
ment look ridiculous. 

Whatever one thinks of Hopi’s poli¬ 
tics, no democrat in the anti-war move¬ 
ment should stand for this. We cannot 
allow our movement’s message to be de¬ 
fined by the Iranian theocracy - it weak¬ 
ens our fight against war and sanctions • 

ben.lewis@weeklyworker.org.uk 
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FILM 


Celluloid standouts 


Jim Moody summarises the highlights of the London Film Festival 


F or range and quality, London Film 
Festival 2010, which ended last 
week, once again largely comes up 
to expectations. Among standout works 
this year were John Akomfrah’s The nine 
muses, Ken Loach’s Route Irish and John 
Sayles’s Amigo. But these were just some 
of the impressive films on display. 

Migrant musings 

Lyrically translated, The nine muses (di¬ 
rector: John Akomfrah) takes us on an 
epigrammatic journey inspired by an¬ 
cient Greece. But instead of the Aegean 
and Attica we gaze across icy expanses of 
sea lapping Alaska and its crisply clean 
snowscapes, and hear apposite readings 
from a wide array of authors. We begin 
to imagine the frosty reception awaiting 
many migrants who came to British shores 
from the Caribbean and other sunny climes. 
Some readers may experience deja vu: 
John Akomfrah’s installation Mnemosyne 
in London and West Bromwich was this 
film’s precursor. 

Readings thread the work’s nine 
musings on a necklace of illustrations, 
making intense connections between Arctic 
and archive images of migrants, and such 
voices as Richard Burton (reciting Dylan 
Thomas’s Under Milk Wood), Derek Jacobi 
(Milton) and Marcella Riordan (James 
Joyce’s Ulysses and Finnegan s wake). 

The anonymous ‘other’ gazes on 
snowy roads and landscape and from 
icy shores and ships dressed in primary 
colour anoraks. And from the frames of 
documentary footage hopeful migrants look 
forward to meeting their new neighbours in 
Britain, while others report on a less than 
friendly reception. 

Iraq mercenary 

Route Irish (director: Ken Loach) is the 
code name of that most dangerous road in 
Iraq, running between the airport and the 
occupiers’ corral, the Green Zone. Fergus 
mourns his childhood friend, Frankie, who 
was killed in Iraq while working as a mer¬ 
cenary (or ‘contractor’) under him. At first 
sight, those who put themselves in harm’s 
way for payments of £10,000 a month 
would not naturally engender a great deal 
of sympathy, especially from those of us 
who are opposed to US and UK operations 
Iraq and Afghanistan. But there is more to 
it than that. For if these Tads’ were making 
small fortunes, the companies they worked 
for were making huge fortunes. 

But Fergus becomes disturbed about the 
circumstances leading up to his friend’s 
death. Although Frankie had been killed 
in an ambush carried out by insurgents, 
his employers had been taking inordinate 
risks. As Fergus asks more questions 
about Frankie’s last few weeks in Iraq, he 
uncovers war crimes. 

Of course, none of the over 150,000 
‘contractors’ - US, British or whatever 
- faced prosecution for the murders and 
other depravities they carried out in Iraq. 

Mercenaries 
were granted 
immunity 
from 



prosecution under Iraqi law by the notorious 
Order 17 of the Coalition Provisional 
Authority headed by top American in Iraq, 
L Paul Bremer. This licence to kill did not 
end until 2008. In 2003 one of the US 
companies providing mercenaries in Iraq, 
Blackwater Worldwide, got $21 million in 
a no-bid contract just for guarding Bremer. 

Things take a nasty turn when the 
company finds another use for its attack 
dogs: eliminating troublesome elements 
who might expose what it had been up to 
and thus ruin its nice little earner in Iraq. 

Old US imperialism 

Amigo spells out what it was like on the 
ground, in a small Philippine village, when 
the US ‘liberated’ the country from Span¬ 
ish colonialism in the 1899-1902 war of 
independence. Director John Sayles, no 
stranger to controversy, teases the threads 
of ‘race’ and class from the complex weave 
that was late 19th century Philippine so¬ 
ciety. 

At the bottom of the social hierarchy are 
the Chinese coolies, who appear disposable 
to all sides in the conflict. The peasant mass 
of los indios were almost equally looked 
down upon by Spanish colonialists, here 
represented by the village’s haughty Roman 
Catholic priest, Hidalgo (Yul Vazquez), 
who is released from his makeshift village 
prison by the new invaders. Of course, the 
US soldiery in the main has no better view 
of the populace. Indeed, although the vil¬ 
lage headman Rafael (Joel Torre) does his 
best to protect the inhabitants, his attempt 
at a modus vivendi does him personally no 
good at all. 

Despite some fine words from the US, 
its attack on and occupation of the islands 
was to usurp Spain as coloniser, not to help 
Filipinos govern themselves. As Amigo 
discloses, revolutionary forces led by 
Emilio Aguinaldo were victorious against 
Spain in 1899. But once the US reneged 
on agreements made with Aguinaldo, 
they immediately turned against the US 
occupation. That was the canvas upon 
which Sayles paints so well the tensions, 
betrayals and personal disasters visited 
upon Filipino combatants and villagers 
alike thanks to US aggression. The effect 
of imperialist boots on the ground clearly 
has not changed a great deal over a century. 

War stress 

In our name (director: Brian Welsh) deals 
with the effects on soldiers of participat¬ 
ing in the war in Iraq. In the case of Suzy 
(Joanne Froggatt), who returns home to 
north-east England, what she experiences 
is magnified by being married to another 
soldier, Mark (Mel Raido). What is worse, 
Suzy can only communicate her growing 
stressfulness to another, male soldier who 
was on her tour of duty. This enrages Mark, 
whose default response is physical, with 
predictably dire consequences (though 
not exactly as might be envisaged). Mean¬ 
while, Suzy’s post traumatic stress disorder 
(PTSD) goes untreated and leads her in a 
downward spiral towards disaster. 

Given what squaddies are expected to 
do and experience in theatres of war, the 
time bomb of PTSD has yet to explode 
in significant numbers. While ex-forces 
personnel are already proportionally over¬ 
represented in UK prisons, it usually takes 
around 17 years for PTSD to fully develop. 
So we can look forward to high old times 
from 2015 onwards, as many of those who 
were in Afghanistan and Iraq from 2000 
come on-stream’ in this way. 


Best of 
the rest 


• Special treatment 
(director: Jeanne 
La- brune) is 
what is 



psychiatrists and prostitutes. In this depic¬ 
tion, both professions are well represented 
(and drawn). 

• Hands up (Romain Goupil) shows that 
is possible to get inside the skin of a po¬ 
litical subject without preaching. Kids see 
straight through adult political bullshit and 
take direct action. 

• Sensation (Tom Hall) has a particular 
take on prostitution. When Donal’s dad dies 
he inherits the farm and can indulge his 
sexual appetites, though he cack-handedly 
starts at it by engaging the services of a 
prostitute, for whom he falls. 

• Robinson in ruins (Patrick Keiller) is 
a follow-up to the director’s London and 
Robinson in space, though this time the 
voiceover is by Vanessa Redgrave. Ab¬ 
strusely ‘picturesque’ views of the cur¬ 
rent state of the south of England bring a 
new way of looking at the capitalist crisis, 
among other things. 

• The Taqwacores (Eyad Zahra) transcribes 
Islamic comic strip to real life in Buffalo, 
New York. These are Muslims as you have 
probably never seen them - what with a 
burqa-wearing grrrl, a skater and a skin¬ 
head to the fore. Based on Michael Mu¬ 
hammad Knight’s novel of the same name, 
whose fictional subculture then prompted 
people to aspire to its characters, creating 
a new reality. 

• Of gods and men (Xavier Beauvois) tack¬ 
les a clash of culture, religion and politics 
in a cauldron of fundamentalism, dealing 
with a real incident from the Maghreb’s 
recent past. 

• Waste land (Lucy Walker) takes a tour 
round the world’s largest rubbish dump, 
Jardim Gramancho, in Rio de Janeiro. ‘Dis¬ 
carded materials’ artist Vik Muniz takes a 
master class in transforming junk into art¬ 
works, which aid some of the garbage pick¬ 
ers gain new insights and some confidence. 
% Dhobi ghat (Kiran Rao) is a debut feature 
using only one established actor, Aamir 
Khan, who plays artist Arun. Unlike most 
Bollywood movies dealing with cross-class 
romance, this sharply observed film han¬ 
dles it as it is much more likely to happen 
in the real Bombay. 

• Conviction (Tony Goldwyn) casts Hilary 
Swank brilliantly as the sister, Betty Anne 
Waters, of convicted killer Kenny Waters 
(Sam Rockwell). Betty Anne comes good 
and gets herself a law qualification, all the 
better to battle for her bro. Engrossing as are 
the best of such ‘miscarriage of justice’ tales. 

• Miral (Julian Schnabel) takes a story 
of growing up in east Jerusalem from the 
formation of the state of Israel to the be¬ 
ginning of the ‘peace process’, refracted 
through the eyes of a woman, Miral (Freida 
Pinto), whose experience of the 1989 in¬ 
tifada brings outrage and consequential 
doubt to the non-violent approach. 

• Mandelson: the real PM? (Hannah Roth¬ 
schild) permits us to accompany the former 
business secretary at work and rest (hardly 
at all) from October 2009 to June this year. 
Kinnock’s ‘evil genius’ epithet was never 
more apposite. 

• Rare exports: a Christmas tale (Jalmari 
Helander) is a hilarious chiller that com¬ 
bines Yuletide children’s adventure with 
the shockingly macabre. 

• I wish I hiew (Jia Zhangke) takes a trip 
around old and new Shanghai, peppering 
old timers’ reminiscences in talking head 
spots that cast an intriguing light on the 
pre- and post-revolutionary city. 

% Autumn (Aamir Bashir) is set in Kash¬ 
mir, or at least the Indian-occupied part of 
it. Never flinching from how the national 
question impinges on Kashmiris’ lives, 
through young Rafiq’s (Shahnawaz Bhat) 
experiences, the film admirably portrays 
how life is lived there. 

• Black swan (Darren Aronofsky) and 
White Swan are, as every aficionado of 
Tchaikovsky’s Swan lake knows, danced 
by the same principal ballerina. How taking 
these roles can affect and reflect both the 
artist’s life and her commitment has never 
been so tellingly told • 


What we 
fight for 

■ Our central aim is the organisation of communists, 
revolutionary socialists and all politically ad¬ 
vanced workers into a Communist Party. Without 
organisation the working class is nothing; with the 
highest form of organisation it is everything. 

■ The Provisional Central Committee organises mem¬ 
bers of the Communist Party, but there exists no real 
Communist Party today. There are many so-called ‘par¬ 
ties’ on the left. In reality they are confessional sects. 
Members who disagree with the prescribed ‘line’ are 
expected to gag themselves in public. Either that or 
face expulsion. 

■ Communists operate according to the principles of 
democratic centralism. Through ongoing debate we 
seek to achieve unity in action and a common world 
outlook. As long as they support agreed actions, 
members have the right to speak openly and form 
temporary or permanent factions. 

■ Communists oppose the US-UK occupation of Iraq and 
stand against all imperialist wars but constantly strive 
to bring to the fore the fundamental question - ending 
war is bound up with ending capitalism. 

■ Communists are internationalists. Everywhere we 
strive for the closest unity and agreement of working 
class and progressive parties of all countries. We op¬ 
pose every manifestation of national sectionalism. It 
is an internationalist duty to uphold the principle, ‘One 
state, one party’. To the extent that the European 
Union becomes a state then that necessitates EU- 
wide trade unions and a Communist Party of the EU. 

■ The working class must be organised globally. With¬ 
out a global Communist Party, a Communist Interna¬ 
tional, the struggle against capital is weakened 
and lacks coordination. 

■ Communists have no interest apart from the working 
class as a whole. They differ only in recognising 
the importance of Marxism as a guide to practice. 
That theory is no dogma, but must be constantly 
added to and enriched. 

■ Capitalism in its ceaseless search for profit puts the 
future of humanity at risk. Capitalism is synonymous 
with war, pollution, exploitation and crisis. As a global 
system capitalism can only be superseded globally. 
All forms of nationalist socialism are reactionary and 
anti-working class. 

■ The capitalist class will never willingly allow their 
wealth and power to be taken away by a parliamen¬ 
tary vote. They will resist using every means at their 
disposal. Communists favour using parliament and 
winning the biggest possible working class rep¬ 
resentation. But workers must be readied to make 
revolution - peacefully if we can, forcibly if we must. 

■ Communists fight for extreme democracy in all 
spheres of society. Democracy must be given a social 
content. 

■ We will use the most militant methods objective 
circumstances allow to achieve a federal republic of 
England, Scotland and Wales, a united, federal Ireland 
and a United States of Europe. 

■ Communists favour industrial unions. Bureaucracy 
and class compromise must be fought and the trade 
unions transformed into schools for communism. 

■ Communists are champions of the op¬ 
pressed. Women’s oppression, combating racism and 
chauvinism, and the struggle for peace and ecological 
sustainability are just as much working class questions 
as pay, trade union rights and demands for high- 
quality health, housing and education. 

■ Socialism represents victory in the battle for 
democracy. It is the rule of the working class. Socialism 
is either democratic or, as with Stalin’s Soviet Union, 
it turns into its opposite. 

■ Socialism is the first stage of the worldwide transi¬ 
tion to communism - a system which knows neither 
wars, exploitation, money, classes, states nor 
nations. Communism is general freedom and the real 
beginning of human history. 

■ All who accept these principles are urged to join 
the Communist Party. 
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Move beyond 
community 
politics 


Snub to Labour machine 



Lutfur Rahman: left localist 


I t has been common among sec¬ 
tions of the left to consider the 
Labour Party bureaucracy as com¬ 
pletely unassailable - a mini-version 
of Orwell’s 1984 in practice. No vic¬ 
tories, no matter how small and insig¬ 
nificant, are possible. 

This conveniently ignores 
the ongoing guerrilla struggles, 
particularly in left-leaning localities, 
against attempts to parachute New 
Labour candidates into safe seats. 
Many have, so to speak, landed safely 
- the arch-opportunist Tory defector, 
Shaun Woodward, for example, who 
won St Helens South in 2001. Others, 
however, have been thwarted. Most 
prominently, in the first London 
mayoral election in 2000. When long¬ 
time Labour left Ken Livingstone was 
passed over by the anti-democratic 
electoral college in favour of the 
reluctant Frank Dobson, he romped 
home as an independent. He was 
grudgingly readmitted to Labour when 
it became clear that he would do the 
same again in 2004. 

Much the same story took place 
recently, on a smaller scale, in the 
Tower Hamlets mayoral elections. 
Lutfur Rahman, long-time local 
Labour politician and council leader 
for two years, was selected as Labour 
candidate in as fair and square a manner 
as is possible in such a bureaucratised 
organisation. Unfortunately for 
him, the Labour national executive 
committee thought him untouchable. 
He was summarily deselected, in 
favour of councillor Helal Abbas. But 
Rahman was undeterred - he ran as an 
independent and trounced allcomers 
with 51% of the vote. 

It is not difficult to see why. If 
the Labour machine expected local 
party activists to close ranks against 
Rahman, then selecting Abbas - who 
was placed third, not second, in the 
selection row, and who very visibly 
put the knife into Rahman at the NEC 
proceedings - was an idiotic move. 
The calculation was obvious: no white 
candidate could hope to win in Tower 
Hamlets, and so tough luck to runner- 
up John Biggs. Yet a very substantial 
portion of the close-knit Bangladeshi 
community in the borough had already 
rallied around Rahman, and continued 
to give him strong support throughout 
his independent candidacy. 

In fact, this factor underlies much 
of the story. Long-time readers of this 
paper, and activists in Tower Hamlets, 
will recognise this aspect of the body 
politic - the profound influence of the 
Bangladeshi community in the goings- 
on in the borough. The turnout in the 


mayoral vote was very low - around 
25%. Of the voters, the overwhelming 
majority were Bangladeshi. 

When Respect was something 
approaching a serious political force, 
its ‘red base’ was Tower Hamlets, 
where it was the official opposition 
to Labour. It obtained much of its 
influence by currying favour with 
local notables - in short, it worked 
through the existing patriarchal 
structures of this community. In his 
parliamentary election campaign in 
2005, George Galloway started not 
at town-hall meetings and hustings 
in Bethnal Green and Bow, his 
constituency-to-be, but in particular 
political circles in Bangladesh. He 
made influential friends and, sure 
enough, beat the pro-war Blairite 
Labour candidate, Oona King, in the 
general election. 

Respect managed to obtain a whole 
series of councillors in much the same 
manner. This was perfectly useful to 
George Galloway and his allies in the 
area - not so good for the Socialist 
Workers Party (then the main left force 
inside Respect). The SWP insisted on 
selling some dubious individuals, 
including local small capitalists, as 
leftwing tribunes of the people. In 
truth, they were politically illiterate - 
Weekly Worker interviews with these 
figures harvested, among other things, 
an affirmation of support for trade 
unions, because, after all, “we need 
all the trade we can get!” 

Easy come, easy go. What became 
clear in the Respect years was that 
political defections in Tower Hamlets 
(and, in truth, in the degraded 
institutions of local government all 
over the place) are par for the course. 
Respect councillors defected to all the 
main parties - mostly, of course, to 
Labour, which since 2008 had provided 
a council leader who was a well-rooted, 
left-leaning localist: Lutfur Rahman. 
Eight Labour councillors rebelled 
over his deselection, including former 
Respect councillors Oliur Rahman and 
Rania Khan. 

It is this aspect of local politics 
that caused Lutfur Rahman so much 
grief with the Labour hierarchy. 


In February, Tory investigative 
journalist Andrew Gilligan put 
together a Dispatches documentary 
for Channel 4, highlighting dubious 
links between Rahman and the Tower 
Hamlets council and the Islamic 
Forum of Europe. The IFE is closely 
linked with Jamaat-e-Islami, an 
Islamist organisation in Bangladesh 
(naturally). It has outposts in a number 
of European countries, but London - 
and Tower Hamlets in particular - is 
its primary base of operations, where 
it effectively runs the East London 
Mosque. In response to the TV 
programme, Labour had him replaced 
as council leader by Helal Abbas. 

Given the popularity of Rahman’s 
campaign among the Bangladeshi 
community, it is far from unlikely 
that he has some kind of working 
relationship with the IFE. The position 
of the Dispatches documentary, 
however, which insinuated that the 
Tower Hamlets Labour organisation 
was being effectively taken over by 
a shadowy group of jihadi wingnuts, 
was a hopelessly inaccurate smear. 
IFE affiliation is simply one aspect 
among many of the murky patriarchal 
relationships that shape the local 
political scene. 

It is nevertheless instructive that 
controversies that previously engulfed 
Respect are returning in almost 
identical forms to haunt Labour. 
George Galloway openly declared 
his debt to the IFE - Abjol Miah, the 
former leader of the Respect group 
on Tower Hamlets council and a 
parliamentary candidate this year, 
also has ties to the organisation. 
Now, it seems, allegiances are shifting 
- Labour is more fertile ground for 
their like than Respect, which is 
transparently going nowhere. 

Certainly to impute to Rahman 
some kind of hard Islamism on the 
basis of these charges is ridiculous. 
One may as well accuse Galloway or 
Livingstone of being Islamists. Even 
now that he is outside the Labour 
fold, Rahman is very keen to stress 
his leftish Labourite credentials: “My 
whole upbringing has been based on 
social democracy,” he told a Guardian 


blogger, 1 also stressing that he was to 
the left of Abbas. Perhaps he hopes 
for a sensational return to the fold, 
a la Livingstone. This is less likely, 
however - should Tower Hamlets, 
under his leadership, become an 
island of municipal resistance to 
cuts, he will likely be castigated 
for his ‘irresponsible’ behaviour 
by the Labour leadership; but if he 
cooperates, he will lose the local 
popularity that would make him an 
attractive recruit. 

There is a sense in which Rahman’s 
self-description should be taken at 
face value. There is a long tradition 
of so-called municipal socialism in 
the workers’ movement - the notion 
that it is possible, at the local level, to 
guarantee basic means of subsistence 
to the general population. It was 
derisively referred to as ‘gas and water 
socialism’ among its opponents in the 
American socialist movement at the 
beginning of the 20th century, where 
its poster-boys were Emil Seidel and 
Daniel Hoan, two socialist mayors of 
Milwaukee. 

We do not live in Milwaukee in 
the 1910s, however, but a Britain 
which has seen persistent attacks 
on the powers of local government. 
What can be done is determined by 
that horizon - and in reality means 
promoting religious and ethnic 
‘community leaders’ and handing 
out public money to this end, under 
the rubric of multiculturalism. This 
practice was first established under 
Labour governments of the 60s and 
70s and radically extended by (of all 
people) Margaret Thatcher. Lutfur 
Rahman embodies the meaning of gas 
and water socialism in 21st century 
Britain. 

It is in this light that we should 
view the support Rahman has 
garnered from some sections of the 
left. Ken Livingstone, appropriately 
enough, has gotten into hot water 
for all but campaigning for Rahman 
- which is absolutely against Labour 
Party rules. The remaining forces in 
Respect, meanwhile, have fallen over 
themselves to support Rahman, to the 
point where some in the bourgeois 


press have muttered darkly about 
Rahman being a de facto Respect 
candidate. Even the SWP claims to 
have made it onto the campaign trail. 
Its report on his victory is cryptically 
sanguine - “the voters who put Lutfur 
in office will now look to him to head 
up the battle against cuts, racism and 
Islamophobia”. 2 

The issue is that Rahman’s whole 
political outlook is limited to his 
neighbourhood. A similar figure 
getting into every elected mayoral 
post in the country would not make 
a difference in the long term. The 
whole mode of politics he represents 
is founded on ephemeral figures who 
can be easily replaced - and a social 
base of fickle community notables 
and petty bourgeois who will always 
expect their pound of flesh. Rahman 
adapts to his environment rather than 
seeking to change it in any radical way. 
He appeals not to the masses as the 
masses, but as vote-fodder mobilised 
by religious and ‘community’ 
structures. To get beyond these 
limits, a much broader programmatic 
outlook - which is not only national, 
but international - is needed. Such 
arguments are conspicuously absent 
from left commentary on Rahman, 
for whom it is enough that he is the 
plucky, deselected David taking on 
the bureaucratic Goliath of the Labour 
Party. 

His victory is certainly a body-blow 
to the command-and-control practices 
of the Labour Party bureaucracy. Its 
significance is ultimately symbolic, 
however. In the long run, Rahman 
will either be reabsorbed or quietly 
steamrollered. It is up to those in the 
Labour Party with a larger vision of 
an alternative society to make that 
symbol into a mobilising force • 

James Turley 

ja m es .tu rl ey@we eklywo rker.org.uk 

Notes 

1. www.guardian.co.uk/politics/ 
davehillblog/2010/oct/11 /tower-hamlets- 
independent-mayoral-candidate-lutfur-rahman- 
interviewed. 

2. Socialist Worker October 30. 
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